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The morning tranquillity of the little village of Canaan, New York, is 
broken as an old Ford car rattles up the hill and down the main street. 

“Vacation Home! Vacation Home! Rah! Rah! Rah!” Over 
and over the cheer is repeated in the robust tones of little boys and the 
squeaky voices of little girls, and everyone within earshot knows that the 
Fresh Air Camp has opened again. And everyone smiles and feels 
happy, for the calm old farmers are prideful of their lovely hills and 
valleys where carloads of children come every summer to grow rosy and 
freckled. 

The manner in which Vacation Home came into being is rather in- 
teresting. In 1876, five Albany men conceived the idea of raising money 
among their fellow-citizens to give free outings to needy mothers and 
their families. For several years the outings took the form of trips up 
and down beautiful Lake George. After two women had been added 
to the board of managers, they began boarding out especially needy 
cases, and later they took a house for the purpose. About thirty years 
ago an old industrial school disbanded and gave its invested funds to the 
Fresh Air Guild. The latter incorporated with twenty managers, raised 
an additional five thousand dollars during a drive of one week, and 
purchased the Warner Farm, now our Vacation Home. It is a mile 
beyond the village of Canaan, a sweet-looking old farmhouse, all white 
with green vines twisting friendly-like around its porch. The fields all 
about it are full of wild flowers which nod friendly greetings to a brown 
brook which scurries by, daring one to wade in its cool little pools. 

For two summers I have helped in the care of the children there and 
the results are so far-reaching and I have learned so much about young- 
sters and their ways that I do not regret the hard work or the lack of 
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opportunity for specialization in my chosen field of food and nutrition. 
And I might mention right here that it is silly to try to work with children 
if you feel that they are any different from yourself. They aren't. 
They merely haven’t lived as long, and therefore haven’t had opportunity 
to accumulate so many facts. But their minds are very active, and most 
of all sensitive. They can tell almost immediately whether or not you 
are one of those tiresome grown-ups who bends with a sweet smile on 
her face and says, ““What’s your name, dearie? And have you little 
brothers and sisters at home? Seven! How lovely! I just adore big 
families!” They hate having those things said to them. If you had a 
flock of brothers and sisters with not enough to eat and no pretty things 
to wear, and if you had to sleep in the same bed with them, you wouldn’t 
go into ecstasies over large families. 

I always carry a ball in my pocket. I don’t bother about names. I 
just shout, “Who wants to play ball?” and the ice is broken. And you 
would be astonished at the amount of family history you gather during 
games, or while resting till it’s your turn at the bat. They are eager to 
tell you when they discover you aren’t the prying kind. And because 
they come from families where few of our conventions and affected ways 
are known, they tell their little tales very simply and with no thought 
that they are tragic but rather with pride that what they have to tell 
holds your attention. 

When the old Ford stops at the farm, the children pour forth, a bit 
timid and awe-struck, clutching funny newspaper bundles, which may 
contain anything from “‘bologny” sandwiches to fine-tooth combs. 

The routine is always the same. Upon arrival the children are led 
to the cloakroom where bundles are deposited on shelves they can easily 
reach, and sweaters hung neatly in rows. Then comes the most im- 
portant part of the “first day”’ proceedings—initiation into the mysteries 
of the wash house. You would like our wash house. It is a long, low 
room. On either side along the wall is a row of white porcelain sinks with 
shiny nickel faucets and pipes. Rolls of paper towels hang conveniently 
low on the walls. Above the sinks and running the length of the room 
is a row of little hooks, each holding a wash cloth, snowy white. Under 
each wash cloth is a new toothbrush, under each toothbrush a number, 
and near the door is a sheet of paper bearing all the numbers. The new 
children line up outside the door. As each one passes in, his name is 
written after a number and he is told that the wash cloth and brush over 
his number are his very own to use as often as he likes, but at least three 
times a day while he is at Vacation Home. 
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It is interesting to see children discover for the first time that they have 
ears. How they scrub and rub when they learn how disgraceful it is to 
be dirty! Cheeks and necks grow pink from rubbing long before the 
sun gets at them. Toothbrushes, however, prove the greatest novelty. 
That one’s teeth accumulate dirt has never seemed to impress them much 
before, but when we explain that they will never grow up to be straight 
and strong, and that nice children won’t play with them if they don’t 
keep the green rim off their teeth, it is a contest to see who gets his teeth 
white first. And when we tell them about the germs that are like little 
elves sneaking in between the crevices of their teeth, and accumulating 
on those poor tonsils which grow inflamed and swollen, they are as in- 
terested as grown-ups. They often ask such intelligent questions that 
I am glad of my freshman course in hygiene, and what I remember of the 
diagrams and lecture notes. 

After their introduction to the wash house the next important event 
is dinner. It is one of the happy moments of the day to look along the 
line of children as they wait to be admitted to the dining room, and to 
see how shiny their faces are from soap, and how sleek and orderly their 
hair is, all brushed down with water. In the dining room are long 
tables, each seating fifteen, and each child has its place. We try to teach 
them simple table manners and courtesy. Do you imagine that they are 
so hungry and come from homes where such frugal repasts are served 
that surely they will want to clean their plates as fast as they can? Not 
so! They stare curiously at the food, perhaps a serving of spinach, 
creamed potatoes, and a slice of roast beef. The blessing is said, and 
only a few forks are picked up. I look at Tony, and say in assumed 
surprise, “Why, Tony, I thought you were so hungry and now you aren’t 
eating your nice spinach.” 

Tony is very polite: ““No’m, I ain’t ever et anya that stuff ’n I don’t 
like my potatoes all mixed up that way.” 

“But try some of your milk,” I say, “with a slice of that nice brown 
bread and butter.” 

Tony points to the cream on the milk and says, ““My Ma don’t have 
anya that yella stuff on her milk. I don’t like it, and I want my bread 
plain” (meaning without butter). 

If you had thirty or forty children sitting silent and hungry and staring 
with disgust at a good meal, what would you do? You might for once 
say, “Well, but you must eat it anyway, for you need your iron, and so 
on,” but after you had encountered obstinate little wills, you wouldn’t do 
it again. You would reach to the center of the table where a lovely 
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little silk flag stands in its holder, and you would look exceedingly dis- 
appointed as you took it slowly away, explaining that only on the tables 
where everybody ate everything could the flag remain. That changes 
the whole situation, for now a contest ison. Who cares if the food does 
taste different? They gulp it down, and often discover that they like 
it very much. At the end of a few days the flags remain at practically 
every table and faces are notably brighter. This I have learned: you 
can’t make them do a thing because you want them to, but only by creat- 
ing a desire within them to do it. 

The afternoon of the first day is a riot of discovery. After everyone 
has been fitted out with overalls or rompers there is the playground to 
investigate. Swings, seesaws, slide, and sand pile, make it all very 
interesting. Think back to when you were ten or twelve and of the 
things you liked todo. Suppose you had been set down on the edge of a 
lovely wood with an entrancing little brook alongside—suppose you had 
seen minnows and frogs for the first time—suppose you were confronted 
with all that wild loveliness and mystery, wouldn’t you think, as these 
children do, that you had come to fairyland? 

Outdoors is only a part of the magic. Indoors are sweet little dolls 
just crying for clothes, and boxes of lovely scraps of stuffs that thoughtful 
people have given in order that tireless little hands may fashion tiny 
garments. There is so much ingenuity and real talent among these little 
girls that I feel as though they ought to have my place in the clothing work 
at college. 

Supper is served on the lawn every night, picnic style. There is plenty 
of milk, several kinds of sandwiches, some sort of fruit, and lots of home- 
made cookies. We used five thousand quarts of milk during our ten 
weeks season this year and served three hundred and twenty-seven 
different children, each child staying two weeks. 

Bedtimeisat eight o’clock. We have “dispensary,” as we call it, before 
bed, when all the scratches and bruises and hurt feelings are bound up and 
doctored. The children are lively. Nine, and often ten, strike before 
they are all quiet. It fell to my lot to do much of mothering last year. 
You know the song “‘Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home.” 
It is grievous to see these youngsters sobbing for mother. However, 
few children, even homesick ones, can resist the magic of “Once upon a 
time,” so I either read or tell stories in the different dormitories until 
everyone is happily asleep. 

I have to be up often during the night, especially making the rounds 
to see if the children are warmly tucked in. They kick the covers off, 
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and as our nights are really chilly it is impossible to sleep myself for fear 
that they may be catching cold. We had one youngster who was so 
young she hadn’t learned to talk, wore diapers, and had to have a nipple 
at night. Of course, I was up night after night with her, and broken rest 
at night did not make for a rested body the next day. 

The routine is much the same from day today. ‘Tuesday and Wednes- 
day are special bath days when we scrub thirty-two childrenaday. That 
is back-breaking work. But when you see them all so clean in their fresh 
clothes, you don’t mind being tired. 

Sometimes queer problems interrupt routine. Often there are children 
who are really too undisciplined to handle in such a large crowd of chil- 
dren. These have to be sent home. And often there are such bad cases 
of homesickness that it seems a crime to keep the children. Fortunately 
we have few accidents. The only serious one last year was a broken 
collar bone which I had to help the doctor set. 

Some of my talks with our chambermaids were very enlightening. I 
left college in June with exalted ideas of how I was going to change 
everybody’s mode of living, how my children would strive for cleaner 
and healthier living and the doctors would complain of lack of practice. 
These little chambermaids of ours, just young girls of seventeen or 
eighteen, have helped me to realize how ridiculous I was. They come 
from most wretched homes. They have never had a room of their own 
to keep clean and tidy and to feel pride in. What they are most clever 
at is shirking. They think it smart to “put something over” on one. 
The girl who was supposed to care for my room never dusted it, but as I 
had seen her scolded severely for her slackness, I knew that more scoldings 
were of no avail and so I tried new tactics. I made a point of going in for 
something one morning when she was hurling the dust every which way 
with the broom. 

“Mercy, Anna,” I cried, “you'll get yourself all tired trying to clean this 
place. I hate to have you working so hard over my things.” 

She grew quite red and bashful. Before she had a chance to say any- 
thing I suggested that she let me show her an easy way. The floor was 
varnished and it was merely a small rug that was causing all the dust. 
I had one of the boys take it out in the sunshine and beat it, which she 
could have done every day if she wished. Then I showed her how to 
wield the mop and duster. She was an apt pupil. I made a special 
point of thanking her for keeping my room nice. By the end of the 
summer she had learned to clean—and I had learned that to be dignified 
without being condescending is an art not to be bought with money and 
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had sensed one of the reasons why the newly-rich have such difficulties 
in keeping their help. 

Another incident will also help to keep me humble. It was late one 
evening, the children were asleep, and our only neighbor, Mrs. Chase, 
whose husband supplies us with milk, had come up for a chat. They 
have a good-sized farm, two children, and plenty of problems. We were 
discussing things in general, when Mrs. Chase exclaimed suddenly that 
she was having a difficult time canning her raspberries. Someone sug- 
gested that Miss Gaughan might help her out as she was studying home 
econumics at State College. Miss Gaughan, freshman, who had only 
one lesson in canning back of her, looked intelligent, and proceeded to 
explain the cold pack method of doing raspberries. When this bright 
young freshman reached the part in the story that tells the length of time 
to process the fruit she gave the time used for carrots. No one had inter- 
rupted her little speech thus far, but right here Mrs. Chase laughed. 

“My dear child,” she cried, “you wouldn’t have a berry left whole if 
you processed them that long. I’ve been using the cold pack method for 
ages, and I’m pretty sure of the time limits.” 

I certainly felt like the proverbial frog in the pool. She invited me 
up to see her preserve cellar. My goodness! It was marvelous. She 
not only canned fruit and vegetables but soup stock and meat. In fact, 
that little farmhouse was the last word in efficiency. They had a big file 
of government bulletins and knew them from cover to cover. She could 
talk vitamins as intelligently as anyone around college. Her children 
were strong, browned little creatures who would make a fine illustration 
for any health lecture. And there I was, presuming to tell this woman 
how to can raspberries! It is little experiences like that which have made 
me realize how very little four years of study will teach me, and what 
Miss Steele meant when she used to warn us that when we were teaching 
in some small place, we must be careful to cooperate with the mothers 
and housewives, and never appear to know more than older and more 


experienced folk. 
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A STUDY OF CERTAIN FACTORS AFFECTING SHRINKAGE 
AND SPEED IN THE ROASTING OF MEAT 


AGNES FAY MORGAN AND P. MABEL NELSON 
University of California, Berkeley 


The intensive experiments of Grindley and his co-workers (1, 2, 3) 
upon losses in the cooking of meat dealt chiefly with the chemical com- 
position of the cooked and raw meat and of the broths obtained. Very 
little attention was devoted to the factors involved in the cooking process 
itself, and very few studies of any kind upon roasted meat were included. 
Practically no other experiments upon the cooking of meat have been 
carried on in recent years. The work of Bevier and Sprague (4) upon 
the technique of meat roasting, and of Grindley and Sprague (5) upon 
“a precise method of roasting beef’’ are the only direct contributions 
to the subject. The latter two contributions and that of Grindley and 
Mojonnier (6) are in fact the only pertinent papers available in English 
upon the subject of the factors involved in the control of the process of 
meat roasting. 

The particular object of the experiments here outlined was the dis- 
covery of means of hastening the roasting process, with due regard to 
any changes in the meat resulting from such hastening. To this end 
experiments in the use of metallic skewers, open and covered pans, and 
varying oven temperatures were carried out upon comparable cuts of 
meat. The procedure followed was similar to that described by Grindley 
and Sprague (5) in that a thermometer inserted into the center of the 
meat was used to record interior temperature and therefore rate of cook- 
ing. These investigators found that the interior temperature at the 
moment of removal from the oven was not always an exact guide to the 
final degree of coagulation of the meat proteins, since in varying degree 
this interior temperature continued to rise after removal, unless the 
interior temperature on removal was at the maximum 100°C. As will 
be seen, our device of the use of copper skewers meets this difficulty, 
since cooling begins at once upon removal from the oven provided the 
skewers are left in place. 

Procedure. Two-rib standing beef roasts, first and second rib cuts 
as uniform in size and appearance as possible, were chosen for our experi- 
ments. The meat was weighed, its surface measured, and a calibrated 
thermometer inserted so that the bulb reached the center of the large 
muscle of the meat. The roast was then placed on the rack of an open 
or covered pan, fat side uppermost so that the two cut surfaces were 
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equally exposed to the oven heat. A small opening was arranged in the 
covered pan for the thermometer. The inner thermometers and oven 
thermometer were read through the glass door of the roasting oven, 
which was heated by gas. The roasts were removed from the oven when 
the desired interior temperature had been reached. The maximum rise 
after removal was read, and the roasts were allowed to stand in a covered 
dish for 24 hours, after which they were weighed. The amount and 
composition of drippings were noted in most cases. In all, 25 roasts were 
studied in this way. 

The use of metallic skewers. Since the rapidity of cooking of the meat 
appears to depend upon the rate at which heat is conducted from the 
surface to the interior, it seemed worth while to ascertain the hastening 
effect of metallic conductors for this purpose. The metal chosen should 
be one having high conductivity and similarly high emissivity. Copper 
plated with nickel was chosen as the most available substance, and 
skewers were made from copper wire three-sixteenths of an inch in di- 
ameter and twelve inches long. One end of the wire was sharply pointed 
and about six inches of the wire at the other end were bent into a close 
spiral to increase the weight of conductive metal exposed to the oven 
heat. The skewers were plunged hot into the raw meat so that all the 
points reached approximately the center of the roast, the spiral ends 
emerging at evenly distributed points on the surface. Six was the largest 
number of skewers used in any roast. 

The time of removal from the oven was gauged by the interior tem- 
perature. For rare meat the interior temperature was set at 51°C, for 
medium meat 60°, and for well-done 70°. The products obtained by this 
means were remarkably uniform in appearance, flavor, and juiciness. 

As will be noted in tables 1 and 2, the time required to reach these 
various conditions of cooking is in all cases considerably shortened by 
the use of the skewers, the average decrease being 6.6 minutes per pound, 
or about 30 per cent. The extent of hastening of the cooking process is 
apparently directly proportional to the weight of copper used, and it is 
evident that the maximum of such effect was not reached in this series 
of experiments. The meat of the skewered roasts was more juicy, more 
appetising in appearance, and tenderer than that of the unskewered. 

The total loss of weight in the skewered roasts averaged 27.3 per 
cent as compared with the loss of 31.5 per cent in the unskewered roasts. 
This loss was less, as might be expected, in the cases where the larger 
amount of copper was used, 23.2 per cent with 264 grams, and 30.6 with 


175 grams. 
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It was found further that when the skewers were removed as soon as 
the meat was taken out of the oven, the usual rise in interior temperature 
of the roast occurred. If the skewers were left in place this rise did not 
occur, but immediate cooling began. By the latter procedure, therefore, 
it is possible to control accurately the maximum interior temperature 
reached and so the degree of cooking of the meat. 

It is obvious that economy of both fuel and meat shrinkage can be 
effected by the use of such skewers, particularly in large roasts. 

Comparison of roasts cooked in open and covered pans. An attempt was 
made to determine the effect of the use of covered instead of open roasting 
pans upon shrinkage, time of roasting, and loss of soluble nitrogen and 
meat bases. A specially-constructed covered pan was used, having a 
small opening for the meat thermometer. Two roasts of as nearly equal 
weight and fatness as possible were chosen in each case for this compari- 
son, one being roasted in an open pan and the other in the closed pan, 
in the same oven, and both being removed when a given interior tem- 
perature was reached. It will be noted in table 1 that there is no differ- 
ence in loss of weight of the meat or in total time of roasting, for un- 
skewered meat cooked in the open and covered pans. There is some 
variation in the case of the skewered roasts as seen in table 2, but the 


TABLE 1 
Length of roasting period and loss in weight of unskewered roasts 
NUMBER OF RAW KIND OF PAN 
OF ROAST MEAT On 
semevel Maximum! Total Perpound| Total Fat 
grams *C. c minules | minutes | percent | per cent 

1 967 70 70 65 30.5 _ _ Open 
18 1,446 70 74.5 74 23.2 39.9 13.2 | Covered 
17 1,453 70 72 60 18.4 30.3 10.4 | Covered 

7 1,625 70 76 68 18.9 29.0 8.8 | Covered 
16 1,767 70 77 80 20.5 33.9 8.4 | Open 
13 1,811 $1 57 46 11.5 _ _ Open 
15 1,830 $1 67 63 15.6 26.0 _- Open 

6 1,839 70 74.5 87 21.4 35.3 12.3 | Open 
10 1,885 70 78.5 92 22.1 _ —_ Covered 
11 1,894 70 77 98 23.5 38.3 _ Covered 

2 1,909 70 73 110 26.1 _ _ Covered 
14 2,258 $1 61 60 12.0 25.4 6.5 | Covered 

8 3,589 70 78 125 15.5 28.2 4.5 | Covered 
24 4,305 69 73 200 21.0 33.2 _ Open 

20.0 31.3 9.1 
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TABLE 2 
Length of roasting period and loss in weight of skewered roasts 
NUMBER | OF RAW oF KIND OF PAN 
| | Maxi | roy | Pers | to | 
grams minules | minules | per cent | per cent grams 

22 1,440 | 60 72 43 | 13.5 | 23.8 3.4 264 | Open 

3 1,545 | 70 73 45 | 13.2 — as 264 | Covered 
21 1,744 | 60 73 50 | 13.0 | 28.0 6.0 264 | Covered 

5 1,842 | 75 75* 39 9.6 | 22.0 6.3 264 | Open 

4 1,935 | 70 70* 33 7.7 | 19.1 264 | Open 
23 4,304 70 74 80 8.4 | 24.6 264 | Open 
12 1,542 | 60 60* 46 1.35 175 | Open 
19 1,797 | 60 70 65 | 16.4 | 31.9 | 13.0 175 | Open 
20 1,846 | 60 73 64 | 15.7 | 29.3 8.9 175 | Covered 
25 4,960 | 70 78 145 | 13.1 | 32.5 175 | Open 
Average of all roasts.............00.. 122 | 26.4 7.5 (5) 

Average of roasts with 264 grams 

10.9 | 23.4 5.2 (3) 
Average of roasts with 175 grams 
enensssscccccinsescsoscens 14.7 | 31.2 | 10.9 (2) 


* Skewers left in during cooling. They were removed at once from the other roasts. 


advantage of the open pan as shown in slightly smaller loss of weight 
and shortened time of cooking may possibly be ascribed to differences in 
the average amount of copper used in the two sets of roasts. In table 3 
a summary of the open and covered pan experiments, with due reference 
to amount of copper used, indicates plainly this similarity in loss of 
weight of meat and in time required for roasting in the two types of pan. 


TABLE 3 
Length of roasting period and losses in beef cooked in open and covered pans 
NUMBER OF TIME PER POUND LOSS OF WEIGHT 
EXPERIMENTS KIND OF PAN ~- MEAT WEIGHT OF SKEWERS 

ss minules per cent grams 
6 Open 20.2 31.9 None 
8 Covered 20.0 30.8 None 

ay Open 9.8 21.9 264 

2 Covered 13.1 28.0 264 

3 Open 14.3 31.9 175 

1 Covered 15.7 29.3 175 
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There was no difference in the appearance or taste of the interior of 
the meat to indicate a specific effect resulting from the use of either type 
of pan, but in some cases the outer fat of roasts cooked in the open pan 
was slightly charred. 

Our results on this point on the whole do not agree with those reported 
by Grindley and Mojonnier (6) who state that “the total losses were 
greater when the meats were roasted in a covered pan than when they 
were cooked in open pans, owing chiefly to the increased amount of water 
removed. The meat was more thoroughly cooked in the same time and 
at the same temperature in the covered than in the open pans, possibly 
because the temperature of the meat was higher in the closed pan.” 
Attention is drawn to the fact that these statements are based upon 
results of fifteen open pan experiments and only one covered pan 
experiment. 

Oven temperature. There has been a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion and a little experimentation upon the subject of the optimum 
oven temperature for the roasting of meats. Grindley and Sprague (5) 
recommended that the preliminary searing at 250°C. be followed after 
15 minutes by a lowering of the oven temperature to 175°C. for the re- 
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Cuart 2, Rise my TEMPERATURE oF Roast NumsBer 2 
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maining period of roasting. This recommendation was based on the 
theory that a slow cooking at a temperature only a little above the boiling 
point of water might produce a more evenly and softly coagulated pro- 
tein than that which the higher oven temperature produces on the ex- 
terior of the meat. But there can be little doubt that only a thin layer 
near the exterior can rise in temperature in accordance with the oven 
temperature, since the heat conductivity of meat fiber is so low. In 
order to test the validity of these contentions, in several cases three 
thermometers were inserted at various points in the meat and the rapidity 
of the rises plotted. In chart 1 is shown the close parallel between 
these readings for a small roast placed in a hot oven at a temperature of 
250°, which after 15 minutes was lowered to 175°. The strikingly more 
‘ rapid rise of exterior temperature shown in chart 2 is undoubtedly due 
to the higher heat conductivity of the fat layer under which the outer 
thermometer was placed. In chart 3 is shown the difference between 
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Cuart 3. Ruse InTERIOR TEMPERATURE OF SKEWERED AND UNSKEWERED ROASTS 
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Roast number 3, Skewers, 264 gms. Oven temperature, 175° first 15 minutes, 
afterward 250°. Skewers removed on removal from oven. 

eesbesce Roast number 4. Skewers, 264 gms. Oven temperature, 250° throughout 
roasting. Skewers left in meat on removal from oven. 

satecetes Roast number 5. Same as number 4. 
Roast number 6. No skewers. Oven temperature, 250° throughout roasting. 


skewered and unskewered roasts in this regard. Roast number 3, al- 
though it contained 264 grams of skewer copper, shows a relatively slow 
rise of interior temperature, due to the fact that the oven temperature 
was lowered after the first 15 minutes of cooking. Roasts numbers 4 
and 5 were similar in all respects, except that the oven temperature was 
maintained at 250° throughout. Roast number 6 illustrates the slow 
rise in unskewered roasts even ina hot oven. The sharp drop in interior 
temperature upon removal from the oven when the skewers are left in 
place is shown by roasts numbers 4 and 5, and the continued slow rise 
which results when the skewers are removed is shown by roast number 3. 

It will be noted that even at 1 cm. distance from the surface, the ex- 
terior temperature in roast number 2 did not rise above 95°, and this in 
contact with an exterior fat layer. 

The speed of cooking of typical roasts in which the initial temperature 
was lowered after the first searing, as compared with that of roasts 
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TABLE 4 
Effect of change of oven temperature upon length of roasting period and loss of weight 
REVERENCE 
grams grams minutes 
1 967 | 250 for 15 minutes; then 175 None 30.5 Open 
2 1,909 | 250 for 15 minutes; then 175 None 26.1 Open 
3 1,545 | 250 for 15 minutes; then 175 264 13.2 Covered 
4 1,935 | 250 throughout 264 7.7 Open 
5 1,842 | 250 throughout 264 9.6 Open 
6 1,839 | 250 throughout None 21.4 Open 
7 1,625 | 250 throughout None 18.9 Covered 
Average, unskewered roasts, numbers 1 and 2...............0+65 28.3 
Average, skewered roasts, numbers 4 and 5..............0.e000: 8.6 
Average, unskewered roasts, numbers 6 and 7..............0.0+: 20.1 


cooked throughout at the initial high oven temperature, is shown in 
table 4. The advantage of speed, particularly in view of our plan for the 
use of skewers, seemed so definitely in favor of the higher oven tem- 
perature—8.2 minutes per pound for unskewered and 4.6 for skewered 
roasts—that this uniform high temperature was used in most of the 
experiments described. The appearance and consistency of the roasts 
were in all respects excellent, and the loss of weight was apparently not 
greatly increased by the higher temperature, possibly because of the 
counterbalancing effect of the shorter cooking period. 


(To be continued) 
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CHANGING EDUCATION 


GERTRUDE HARTMAN 
Editor, Progresssive Education, Washington, 


In the simpler social regime prevailing previous to the modern in- 
dustrial era, education was comparatively simple because the needs of 
life were simple. Social life centered about the life of the family and 
neighborhood. Vital activities, highly educative in character, sur- 
rounded children on all sides, and as they grew older they participated 
in them as a matter of course. The ordinary life of the home and the 
community played a very active part as a definite educative agent in 
preparing children for the lives they were to lead. The three R’s cur- 
riculum of the schools served fairly well to supply the education that life 
itself outside of school did not supply. 

Today the whole educational situation is changed because of the 
changed conditions under which we live. During the lifetime of the 
present generation civilization has rushed ahead in an unprecedented 
fashion. A new world confronts us with a host of new conditions and 
problems. As a result of the workings of the mighty forces of the in- 
dustrial revolution hand labor has given way to large-scale production 
and a network of highly organized international industries has replaced 
the small neighborhood occupations. Under modern conditions chil- 
dren no longer naturally participate in vital life activities, and the activi- 
ties which they see going on about them are too complicated for them to 
understand. Such fundamental changes in social life necessarily require 
correspondingly great changes in education. The school must now 
prepare children to live adequately in a highly complex, rapidly changing 
world; it must also take over the responsibility for the educative in- 
fluences that life outside of school no longer affords. 

Besides these great changes in social life other changes have been 
taking place which have been equally fundamental in their reflex upon 
education. The nineteenth century is noted for the advances made in 
the sciences of life—biology, psychology, and sociology. This new 
scientific knowledge has resulted in a better understanding of the nature 
and needs of child life and is revolutionizing our attitude toward child- 
hood in general. 

As the result of the workings of all these great forces there has now 
come into being an entirely new philosophy of education which seeks 
to make an adjustment between the requirements of a complicated 
social system on the one hand, and the needs of child development on 
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the other. Education is at present in a highly transitional state. There 
is a wealth of new theory abroad; the difficulty lies in converting it into 
terms of actual school procedure. Traditional education saw its goal 
clearly and moved toward it in ordered fashion year by year, and it has 
moulded our whole educational machinery into conformity with its aim 
and purposes. The new scientific knowledge of childhood makes modern 
students of education realize that if the new philosophy is to function, 
the old machinery which is the operating expression of the old regime 
must be replaced by a new educational technique more in harmony with 
scientific findings. The problem central to the educational reconstruc- 
tion taking place at the present time is the search for this new technique. 

Recently the term progressive education has come into use to designate 
the work of schools of the new type definitely committed to the task of 
converting the new theory into practice. Such schools are now dotted 
all over the United States. Many of them are privately supported. The 
ease with which private schools can introduce a variation into practice, 
can test it out, and, if necessary, reject it again, gives them a great ad- 
vantage as educational laboratories, and enables larger schools and 
systems to profit by their experience without going through the laborious 
process of trial. There is no doubt that these private educational 
laboratories are doing valuable research work, the results of which will 
have an increasingly important bearing upon the future of education in 
America. In the more difficult field of the large cumbersome public 
school systems, constructive educators are also everywhere at work 
devising ways and means. 

It is impossible in a short article to describe the work of these schools 
as they represent such a wide variety of conditions and methods. Per- 
haps the fundamental distinction between the old type of education 
and the new may be put briefly by saying that the old education worked 
out in advance a fixed plan of curriculum and forced the child through it, 
while the new education exactly reverses the process: it fixes its eye 
steadily upon the child and seeks to adjust the school process to the 
needs of child development as they show themselves. A serious study 
of the child’s natural method of learning has convinced educators that 
education is an active constructive process in which the vital energy of 
childhood is progressively given opportunity for effective exercise, and 


- that the activities in which children spontaneously engage, or may be led 
to engage in wholeheartedly and enthusiastically, offer the true basis of 
education. Under the tutelage of his “‘satiable curiosities’”—that pre- 
cious natural characteristic of childhood without which any education 
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would be impossible—the young child explores his immediate surround- 
ings. Following his instinct to play—another valuable natural resource 
of which the new education is now availing itself—he dramatizes the 
activities he sees going on about him: the work of the father, the mother, 
and other persons with whom he comes into contact. He loves to sing, 
to dance, to express himself in color and clay and other media. On the 
basis of these activities the curriculum of the modern kindergarten is 
being built up. With older children various real life situations are being 
introduced as problems to be solved by the joint endeavors of the class 
group as a whole. This might, for instance, take the form of a school 
store which the children of one class might operate for the school as a 
whole. In one such undertaking the children built the counters and 
shelves, took inventory of stock, had experience in buying and selling, 
making change, and keeping accounts. All of these activities con- 
tributed a wealth of problems involving the fundamental arithmetical 
operations. Sometimes a school paper is printed bya class. This 
gives rise to endless situations demanding proficiency in the three R’s. 
Child interests are likewise utilized in activities involving knowledge of 
history and geography. Sometimes children construct miniature com- 
munities and during the process many phases of community life are 
studied and discussed. 

Under the stimulus of these new educational aims the scope of the cur- 
riculum has been greatly broadened. Geography has become con- 
siderably more than the location of the principal cities and consideration 
of the physical features of a country as it was in our day. The trend 
is along economic and social lines: how people live, how they secure food, 
clothing, shelter, and other necessities of life, how all of this is facilitated 
or hindered by the natural resources of the land they live in. The 
children trace the course of things in everyday use from the raw material 
to the finished article and thus learn how the work of the world is done. 
In history the bare chronicle of a nation’s political achievements has 
given way to building up in imagination vivid pictures of how people 
lived at various great periods of the past, and the contributions of each 
nation through the centuries to the world’s advancement. In science 
the homely occupations of cooking and cleaning are made to reveal them- 
selves as fascinating scientific experiments. In the English work, as 
soon as the mechanics of reading are mastered, the school reader with 
its bits of literature is abandoned, and a taste for literature is fostered 
through the reading of the masterpieces themselves, selected according 
to the comprehension and interest of the pupils. In every way an effort 
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is made to relate learning to life, and thus impress the child with the sense 
of the value and reality of what he is doing in school. 

Another important aspect of this new development in education has 
been the great increase in interest amorg parents. Child life is now seen 
as a continuous stream of impressions, experiences, and influences, in 
which the home and school bear an indissoluble integral relation. It is 
therefore becoming more and more apparent that the new educational 
philosophy can never be effective without intelligent understanding and 
active cooperation on the part of parents. There is consequently a strong 
movement on foot to convert the results of our scientific knowledge of 
child-nature into a form more easily understood by non-professional 
people. Not only are courses in parental education being rapidly in- 
troduced into colleges and universities, but a number of other agencies 
are actively at work in this field. Parent-teacher associations are spread- 
ing rapidly. Child-study groups of parents are being conducted all 
over the United States. Under the leadership of American Association 
of University Women and Dr. Lois Hayden Meek the college women of 
the country are being organized into such groups. The Child Study 
Association of America, a pioneer organization which has been doing 
parent-training work for thirty years, is now entering upon an enlarged 
program. The American Home Economics Association is about to make 
its contribution through its study of home economics in relation to the 
training of children, which necessarily involves the training and co- 
operation of parents. 

It was with the object of assisting in spreading knowledge of and in- 
terpreting the newer developments in education that the Progressive 
Education Association was formed in 1919. Its founders conceived of it 
as a great cooperative movement which by enrolling in one membership 
every one interested in educational advance, both the lay public and 
professional workers, could give unity, force, and direction to what other- 
wise would be individual and incoérdinated effort. 

All of this activity is sure to be of great significance in developing 
education. In fact the education of the public at large is essential to 
educational advance. The physical difficulties—the large number of 
children, lack of funds, and so on—are not the real barriers to progress, 
as is so often alleged, but only the outward manifestation of an un- 
awakened public opinion. When enough people understand and desire 
the new type of education for their children, ways and means of pro- 
viding it will be forthcoming. 
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MATERNAL DIET AND LACTATION! 


P. MABEL NELSON 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


That the lactating mother rat by consuming a diet rich in protein 
produces a milk that is poisonous to her young, while the mother herself 
remains in good condition, is a hypothesis proposed in 1921 by Hartwell 
(1, 2), which is not in harmony with our knowledge of the effects of the 
dietary nutrients on the quality and quantity of the milk produced by the 
lactating cow. It seemed highly improbable that the dietary protein 
per se could be the cause of the difficulties noted , for the addition of protein 
to the lactating cow’s diet to increase the milk yield is a well-established 
practice among dairymen and a general review of the literature of the 
subject has shown no accounts of a deleterious milk being produced 
thereby. 

It seemed more probable that an inadequate vitamin content of the 
intake might be responsible for the untoward result, inasmuch as the 
type of diets used by Hartwell (white bread with additions of casein to 
furnish 34, 40, and 46 per cent respectively of the dry ration) represented 
diets probably deficient in vitamins. Furthermore it seemed probable 
that a deficiency of vitamin B in particular was responsible, as other 
investigators, McCollum and Davis (4), McCollum, Simmonds, and 
Pitz (5), McCollum and Simmonds (6), Steenbock, Kent, and Gross (7), 
had reported similar conditions in the case of litters from mothers on 
diets with a protein content of 16 to 27.7 per cent, and had attributed 
them to insufficient vitamin B in the mothers’ diets. 

In 1922 Hartwell (8) reported further studies with diets which she 
termed “physiologically complete from the qualitative viewpoint,” 
that is with butter, lemon juice, salt mixture, or marmite (yeast extract) 
added to the bread-and-casein diets. Only slight or no beneficial effects 
resulted from additions of calcium lactate, salt mixture, milk ash, fat 
and vitamin A (butter fat). The addition of marmite, milk whey, and 
milk additions prevented the symptoms and indicated that possibly 
vitamin B might be concerned with the disturbance. 

A little later Hartwell (9) reported “complete antidotal effects” ob- 
tained through additions of 50 cc. of extracts of various food materials 
to the high-protein diets, the most effective of these “antidotes” being 
tomato, wheat germ, egg yolk, and yeast preparations. Judging by such 


1 Based on a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, Yale University, 1923. 
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indications as solubility and reaction to charcoal, she concluded that the 
protective factor was vitamin B and stated: “This links vitamin B with 
protein metabolism: that is, the one gland that synthesizes protein in 
large amounts functions badly in the absence of vitamin B, when there 
is excess of amino acids in the blood. The lactating animal, when there 
is excess of protein in the diet, needs much more vitamin B than normal, 
not for herself but to regulate the activity of the mammary gland.” 

In order to determine whether the protein of the mother’s diet or its 
lack of vitamins was the cause of the peculiar conditions in the offspring, 
the author conducted the following experiments: 

Albino rats fed during pregnancy a uniform daily diet of dog biscuit 
and fresh carrots were put upon special diets immediately after the birth 
of a litter. The latter was weighed within 12 hours of birth and reduced 
to six rats, in order to produce a uniform and not too great drain upon 
the mother. 

Three types of diets were fed to the lactating mothers: 1. white bread 
alone; white bread with additions of casein, vitamin preparations, and 
salts; 2. dried whole milk; dried whole milk supplemented by casein; 
3. the Osborne-Mendel (10) standard rat diet with vitamin B (supplied 
as yeast in tablet form) fed separate from the ration. Tap water was 
furnished ad libitum. 

The casein used in the second type of diet was kept under 95 per cent 
alcohol over night, then extracted by boiling with a reflex condenser for 
an hour, filtered hot by suction, and dried over a radiator. 

The diets with bread and casein were in some instances planned to 
duplicate Hartwell’s experiments. The addition of casein, a satis- 
factory growth-promoting protein, to dried whole-milk was intended to 
increase the protein content above normal and to indicate if possible 
what constituted excess and how far the dried milk could be diluted, 
so to speak, with the casein before it became inadequate. In the third 
group of diets a synthetic ration was used because in it the protein and 
vitamins could be varied at will. 

The average rate of growth of the litters, their average maximum 
weight at twenty-one days of age, together with the condition of the 
mother during the period of lactation, were the criteria for judging the 
relative adequacy or inadequacy of the different diets. 

The results of the experiments with the three types of diets may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

Type 1. Ordinary white bread, which is comparatively low in protein, 
and deficient in fats, salts, and vitamins, was found to be a poor diet for 
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a lactating rat, unless the litter was reduced at least to four, or the 
mothers were in condition to supplement these deficiencies from their 
own tissues. 

Incorporation of salts (calcium) and vitamin B into the bread, with 
protein unchanged, made a diet more adequate for economical milk 
production; the mothers maintained or gained in weight during lactation 
and the young were in good condition, averaging 27 grams body weight 
each in one litter, 30 grams each in the other. Adding casein to the 
bread, thereby supplementing the protein and correspondingly “diluting” 
the original insufficient content of salts and vitamins, enabled the mothers 
to rear young with minimal losses of their body tissues. However, the 
young of both sets of mothers developed spasms. In the young of 
mothers on the ordinary bread and casein mixture the spasms appeared 
after from thirteen to seventeen days. In those of mothers receiving 
the fortified bread and casein mixture, the spasms appeared later, after 
fourteen and twenty-one days; they were also less severe, more young 
survived, and the survivors were in better condition. This suggested 
that the spasms were in causal relationship with the deficiency of vitamin 
rather than with the increase in protein; if the latter had been the causal 
factor, the spasms would probably have developed earlier. This con- 
clusion is the more likely because the spasms were prevented by the daily 
addition of vitamin B, in form of 50 milligrams of a commercial yeast 
concentrate,? or 400 milligrams yeast tablet. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the mothers’ losses in weight on the diets with vitamin B were 
greater than those of the mothers on the same diets without vitamin B 
but not so great as those of the mothers consuming bread alone. Ap- 
parently the addition of vitamin B to the diet makes it possible for the 
mother rat to supply more of that vitamin to the milk, though it does not 
make a ration which is as economical for lactation when judged by the 
condition of the mother. 

Type 2. Dried whole milk furnishing 23 per cent protein, ample 
vitamins and salts, was used alone and also with casein added until the 
protein was increased to 33, 41, 46, and 50 per cent respectively. As the 
protein content was increased, there was of course a corresponding 
“dilution” of the original vitamin and salts content. On these diets of 
dried whole milk and casein the mothers maintained their weight or 
suffered only slight losses. The young were all up to or above average 
weight and in excellent condition. From this it may be inferred that 


* Yeast Vitamin. Harris Number 985, Harris Laboratories, Tuckahoe, New York. 
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the diet of the lactating rat may include 50 per cent of protein without 
detriment to the young or to the mother, providing the supply of vita- 
mins and salts is adequate; or conversely, the salts and vitamins of dried 
whole milk may be diluted 50 per cent with protein and still be ample 
for milk production and for maintenance of the mother’s weight. This 
is evidence that high protein per se is not the cause of the “toxic” dis- 
turbances in the young as maintained by Hartwell. 

Type 3. The third group of experiments, in which the use of Osborne- 
Mendel standard rat food made it possible to vary the food constituents 
at will, was intended to supplement the tests with the diets consisting of 
bread, bread supplemented by casein, milk, and with milk and casein 
diets. 

Accordingly, the protein (casein) of the standard diet was kept at 14 
per cent to start with, then increased to 28, 32, and 43 per cent respec- 
tively. Drummond (11) has reported that 83 per cent of the dry weight 
of the diet in the form of caseinogen formsan adequate diet for lactating 
rats and enables them to rear healthy litters of normal weight, provided 
the vitamin supply is adequate. 

Yeasts tablets (200 mgm.) supplying vitamin B were fed daily along 
with the 14 percent protein ration. Then this ration was fed with a daily 
yeast supply of 500 milligrams instead of 200 milligrams, and the protein 
content kept at 14 per cent. 

The mother rats on these diets lost weight comparable to the losses in 
weight of the mothers fed the straight bread diets containing 14 per cent 
protein. The young were of normal weight in some cases, in others not. 
This was true whether the yeast fed the mother daily was 200 or 500 
milligrams. There were no abnormal symptoms noted in any of these 
litters. Fourteen per cent of protein (casein) even with a generous sup- 
ply of vitamin B did not allow for economical milk production by the 
lactating animal. 

The diets with 28, 32, and 43 per cent of protein supplemented daily 
by 200 milligrams of yeast, furnished the young with protein sufficient 
for normal growth or better but the vitamin supplied apparently was 
inadequate as screaming fits were noted in different litters after from 15 
to 22 days. These were followed by death in some cases but not always. 
The mothers remained in good condition, with moderate loss of weight. 
Evidently the vitamin supplied was insufficient for optimal lactation. 
When the tests with diets containing 28, 32, and 43 per cent protein were 
repeated with the yeast supplement increased to 500 milligrams daily, 
immediately improvement was noted in growth of the young and in the 
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maintenance of weight by the mothers. In every litter the young were 
exceptionally heavy, weighing from 3 to 12 grams above Donaldson’s 
standard (12) of 21 grams at 21 days of age. There were no spasms and 
no deaths. The mothers were in good condition also, their losses being 
moderate in most cases. The disappearance of the spasms with the 
increased supply of vitamin B regardless of whether the protein con‘ent 
of the diet was 28, 32, and 43 per cent links the disturbance definitely 
with a deficiency of vitamin B in the diet rather than with the protein. 
These observations thus confirm the results obtained with the bread and 
dried whole milk diets. 

Summary. Ordinary white bread was found not to be an ideal ex- 
clusive diet for a lactating rat because to supplement this qualitatively 
deficient food necessitated too great body loss on her part. Supplement- 
ing the bread with vitamin B and salts (particularly calcium) appeared 
to make it more adequate for economical milk production by the mother. 
When the salts and vitamins were amply supplied, she was able to adjust 
her metabolism to the low protein content of the diet with only moderate 
loss of body tissues. 

Increasing the protein of the bread by the addition of casein enabled 
the mother to maintain her body weight during the period of lactation. 
The vitamins and salts in the diet were thereby diluted and that they 
were not adequately supplied to the milk by the mother was suggested 
by the typical spasms which developed in the litter. When the bread 
and casein were supplemented with sufficient vitamin, the spasms did 
not occur. 

Fourteen per cent of protein, either as bread protein or casein, in diets 
of the caloric concentration used, does not furnish enough protein to 
allow for economical milk production by the lactating animal. Vitamin 
B generously supplied with this low-protein diet does not improve the 
condition of the mother. 

With the “standard” diet furnishing 28, 32, and 43 per cent of protein, 
daily supplements of 200 milligrams of yeast failed to supply sufficient 
vitamin B to prevent the litters developing the “toxic” symptoms de- 
scribed by Hartwell, but a daily yeast supplement of 500 milligrams of 
yeast did prevent the appearance of these symptoms and resulted in 
litters of exceptional weight with mothers in good condition. 

Dried whole milk was excellent for milk production when used without 
or with additions of casein up to 50 per cent of its weight. This re- 
sultant dilution of the salts and vitamins of whole milk by 50 per cent 
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of casein left a supply of them apparently adequate for the needs of the 
lactating animal. 

These data afford evidence that the “toxic” symptoms observed in 
litters of rats whose mothers are consuming certain types of diets high 
in proteins are due, not to the protein per se, but to deficiency of vitamin 
B. This is shown by the fact that the addition of the vitamin to such 
diets prevented the appearance of the symptoms and resulted in success- 
ful rearing of the young. 

Note. In a later paper, Hartwell (13) has concluded that it is impossible to state what 
constitutes an excess of protein in the diet of lactating rats because of the quantitative rela- 
tion between protein and vitamin B, and that if vitamin B is increased with the protein in- 
crease there should be no evil effects; or in other words, if plenty of vitamin B is supplied 
there will be no excess of protein. 

Other recent work by Simmonds (14) furnishes further corroborative evidence that pro- 
tein fed at very high levels, such as 35, 57, and 67 per cent of the diet, during lactation is not 
injurious to the young, but rather stimulates the production of milk of good quality and the 
consequent rapid growth of the young. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Appointment of Miss Richardson. The executive committee 
of the American Home Economics Association feels genuine satisfaction 
in announcing that Miss Anna E. Richardson, for several years dean 
of home economics at the Iowa State College, has accepted the position 
of field worker to conduct the study of child training in relation to home 
economics which is made possible by the grant from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial. She will begin work on September 1 and will 
have her office at the Washington headquarters of the Association. 

The general outline of the work, as adopted by the executive com- 
mittee, is as follows: 


I. Study of work connected with home economics in child care and parental 
education. 

1. Survey of work now being carried on in: a. colleges; b. experimental 
schools and centers; c. public schools; d. associations and 
organizations. 

2. Information to be gained from such a survey 
Qualifications of teachers 
Content of courses 
Methods of present work 
Cooperating departments and agencies 
Methods of organization 

II. Promotion of further interest among Association members, homemakers, 
and the general public by developing cooperation with other inter- 
ested organizations and by membership on national committees and 
councils, and by suitable magazine and newspaper publicity. 

III. Publication in the Journat or Home Economics of digests of the more 
important current articles and books dealing with the subject. 

IV. Report of the survey proposed under I, with resulting recommendations 
for further experimentation and plans of work. 

V. Development of a consultant service for individuals and institutions con- 
cerned with child care and parental education. 


Associated with the field worker in developing and carrying out this 
program is a committee of five which will meet at regular intervals. 
‘The members are: the president of the Association; Edna Noble White, 
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director of the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit; Katharine Blunt, chair- 
man of home economics, University of Chicago; Cora M. Winchell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; and Mrs. Mildred Weigley 
Wood, Phoenix, Arizona. 

A glance at the plan shows why the appointment of Miss Richard- 
son is so fortunate. There is no one else who so happily combines 
thorough know!edge of the content and teaching practice of home eco- 
nomics, familiarity with the recent developments, workers, and organi- 
zations concerned with the movements for child study and parental 
education, and proved administrative ability. A South Carolinian by 
birth and a graduate of the George Peabody College for Teachers, she 
did her postgraduate work under Sherman at Columbia and Mendel at 
Yale, then taught for two years at the University of Texas. In 1918 
she joined the home economics staff of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and from 1920 to 1922 was chief of the home economics 
education service. Since then she has been at the head of the home 
economics work at Ames, one of the most important positions in the 
profession. The new home economics building dedicated there in June 
owes much of its completeness, convenience, and exceptional beauty to 
her technical knowledge and high ideals. In addition, she is a well- 
known member of the American Home Economics Association, working 
actively as chairman of several important committees and this last 
year one of its vice presidents. 


Developments in Child Development. When Miss Richardson 
comes to Washington in September she will find herself one of several 
persons occupied with directing special phases of child study. Dr. Lois 
Hayden Meek, educational secretary of the American Association of 
University Women, has been the longest on the ground, and her work in 
developing study groups among college women is too well-known to need 
description. A more recent arrival is Dr. Leslie R. Morton, executive sec- 
retary of the Committee on Child Development of the National Research 
Council, who will be concerned with the intensive four-year program of 
research which the committee is to carry out in cooperation with various 
universities. The chairman of the committee is Dr. Bird T. Baldwin 
of Iowa and Dr. Stratton of California, Dr. Woodworth of Columbia, 
‘and Dr. Anderson of Minnesota are the other members, all closely as- 
sociated with the work. Miss Richardson will also find herself in close 
touch with other organizations such as the American Child Study As- 
sociation of New York and its offspring, the National Council of Parental 
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Education, not to mention numerous local institutes and departments 
which are concerned with the general subject. 

With all this work under way it is no wonder that the literature of 
the subject is growing by leaps and bounds—so fast, indeed, that some 
special way had to be found for the JouRNAL OF HoME Economics to 
keep up with even such portions of it as concern home economists. We 
are happy to announce that in this we are to have the regular help of 
Mrs. Paul Howe, a trained home economist who has been actively 
interested in both the theory and practice of child training ever since 
it became a living matter in her family. She will make monthly re- 
views of the periodical literature and will keep track of the more impor- 
tant books. Her first group of abstracts appears on page 408 of this 
issue. She and the editor will welcome suggestions as to how this ser- 
vice can be made of the most value. 


The Annual Meeting. The date set for the issue of this JouURNAL 
brings it into the mails just as the members of the American Home 
Economics Association are turning their faces toward Minneapolis. 
There is little that can be said of the meeting in advance beyond what 
has already appeared in the last three numbers of the JoURNAL and in 
the other notices sent to members. No striking changes in Association 
policy are in prospect, rather a strengthening of program and procedure 
on the lines already laid out. Special interest will naturally attach to 
the announcement of plans for the study of child care and training in 
home economics education to be carried out under the grant from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. Another significant feature 
seems likely to be the unusual number of delegates from organizations 
of kindred aims and interest. As this JOURNAL goes to press, we defi- 
nitely expect representatives appointed by the American Association of 
University Women, the American Vocational Association, the National 
Council of Catholic Women, and the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and we know that arrangements are 
under way by others, among them the American Association for Organ- 
izing Family Social Work, the Girl Scouts, the Hospital Social Service 
Association of New York, the National Consumers’ League, and the 
Committee on Living Costs of the National League of Women Voters. 


What Do We Want at Annual Meetings? Among the faithful 
friends of the American Home Economics Association, few know more 
about its problems of administration or are more regular attendants at 
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its meetings than its controller, Agnes Donham. Therefore when she . 
discusses what a program should and should not contain, her ideas are 
well worth consideration. We are glad that while the 1925 meeting 
was still fresh in her memory she took the trouble to put down on paper 
some of the things which occurred to her in connection with the pro- 
grams for such gatherings and it seems particularly timely to pass them 
on to members while the 1926 meeting is still fresh in theirs. After 
reading the article on page 397 will they please meditate on the subject, 
where they agree and disagree with Miss Donham, and what they 
would add to her suggestions. Then if they will informally pass their 
ideas on to the editor of the JourNAL, we shall be one step nearer a 
well-considered policy as to the most profitable use to be made of the 
limited time at our annual gatherings. 

The JouRNAL would be delighted if other members would follow Miss 
Donham’s example and send in their comments on other matters of 
Association policy. 


The Progressive Education Association. Progressive education 
has become a familiar phrase but its exact meaning is probably vague to 
many of us. Nor do we known so much as we wish we did about the 
organizations that are fostering the movement here and abroad. An 
authoritative statement of the aims and accomplishment of the 
American group most actively concerned is made on pages 379 to 382 
in the article by Miss Hartman, editor of Progressive Education. 

The Progressive Education Association is rapidly becoming the focus- 
sing point for this new educational movement in this country. Into its 
Washington headquarters filter requests for all sorts of help or advice. 
From a college student comes a special delivery letter: “I am prepar- 
ing a paper for my class in education. Please send material ‘Rush.’” 
Another, a freshman, dissatisfied with the college of his choice, asks for 
information on where more progressive work is given. From parents 
come numerous inquiries as to schools for their children both in this 
country and abroad. From schools come requests for teachers, and 
from teachers inquiries about schools developing modern methods. Lists 
of books relating to specific problems, requests for speakers for lectures 
and material for parent-teacher groups represent still other needs. 
The annual conventions of the Association are another means of telling 
the public about the movement. The program of the one held in Bos- 
ton last April, which included names of recognized distinction and sub- 
jects of both special and general interest, was typical of the quality of 
the support which the Association enjoys. 
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Of exceptionally high quality is also the Association’s quarterly, 
Progressive Education, now in its third year. Each number is devoted 
to a single subject, the different phases of which are treated by specially 
qualified writers so that it forms a valuable reference volume on that 
topic. The first one for 1926 dealt with child study. The spring one, 
devoted to creative expression through art, reproduces many pictures 
by school children, not a few of them in color, and is in itself a work of 
art as well as interpretation of what art can mean to children. In fact, 
for beauty of make-up, the magazine, even the numbers without illustra- 
tion, is in a class by itself among educational journals. Thanks to a 
“fairy godmother” who stood by it in infancy, it was able to start out 
with standards of composition and presswork that make it the delight 
of readers and the despair of less fortunate editors who cannot give their 
articles the setting they deserve. 


The New Education Abroad. America is by no means the only 
country in which this progressive spirit is making itself manifest in edu- 
cation. On the contrary, the movement is older and more widespread in 
Europe than here. Familiar names among its leaders are those of Dr. 
Ovide Decroly in Brussels, Dr. Elizabeth Rotten of Berlin, Mrs. Beatrice 
Ensor of England, Dr. A. D. Ferriére of Switzerland. Various national 
organizations are united in the International New Education Fellow- 
ship whose 1925 meeting in Heidelberg was attended by a number of 
Americans. There is also an International Bureau of New Schools. 
Pour Ere Nouvelle is the quarterly organ of the International Fellow- 
ship and the fact that it was founded in 1899 shows that the ideas rep- 
resented are not newcomers on the continent. For English readers 
another international review is published, The New Era, of which Mrs. 
Ensor is the editor. Its office is at 11 Tavistock Square, London, along 
with that of the English national organization known as The New 
Education Fellowship. 

How far the ideas of the leaders have already penetrated into educa- 
tion abroad it is difficult to measure, but there can be no doubt that 
some such leaven is at work, especially perhaps in countries like Austria, 
Russia, and Czechoslovakia where profound social and economic changes 
have brought home the necessity of readjusting old methods to new 
conditions. Its effects are of special interest to home economists be- 
cause, in the effort to adapt education to everyday experience and need, 
such questions as those of food, clothing, and household activities take 
on a significance much like that accorded them in our own philosophy. 
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Correction. In connection with the report of the clothing and laun- 
dry survey made by the Education Section of the American Home 
Economics Association, which appeared in the March JouRNAL, we 
are asked to make the following explanation: On page 132, in Chart 5, 
showing the percentage of families all or part of whose laundry was done 
at home, the proportions indicated in lines B are based not on the total 
number of families studied, but on the number whose laundry was done 
in the home. In other words, the solid line means that among the city 
families whose laundry is done in the home, 67 per cent of the house- 
wives have no help in the work, and not that all the laundry was done 
at home among 67 per cent of 2,993 city families included in the survey. 


Ellen H. Richards Calendars. In 1913 the Ellen H. Richards 
Fund issued an attractive calendar, each of whose twelve sheets bears 
excellent pictures of Mrs. Richards or the places connected with her, 
and carefully-chosen quotations from her writings or from the biography 
by Caroline L. Hunt. Though its dates have long since lost their time- 
liness, the calendar has a permanent value because it gives a remarkable 
sense of reality to the personality, opinions, and accomplishments of 
this founder of home economics. A few copies still remain in the Balti- 
more office of the JouRNAL. These we will gladly send to home eco- 
nomics departments or clubs while the supply lasts. Please address re- 
quests to JOURNAL OF HomE Economics, 1211 Cathedral Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


OPEN FORUM 


Can We Improve Our Annual Meetings? A guide in one of the 
National Parks said at the end of his lecture, “There are three parts to 
every pleasure—anticipation, realization, and reminiscence,” and as I 
journeyed back to my work after the San Francisco meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, I found myself with leisure to indulge 
in reminiscence, weighing in the balance of reflection the three parts 
of this very genuine pleasure in which so many home economists had 
shared. 

Why did we go to San Francisco? Six things had presumably loomed 
large in our anticipation: travel—seeing the wonders of our native 
land; good fellowship—-meeting old friends, enjoying the hospitality of 
our California hostesses; professional contacts—rubbing elbows and 
exchanging ideas with others whose interests were like our own; inspira- 
tion—hearing speakers present old subject matter in such a way that we 
might carry home a new method of attack which would give life and 
vigor to our work this winter; specialization—concentration upon the 
problems and progress of our section of home economics subject matter; 
education—a general survey of the most important scientific accomplish- 
ment of the year in every branch of home economics and opportunity 
to keep in touch with the big general subject. 

The first three are more or less personal and for them the quality of 
realization must depend on the individual. For the other three it de- 
pends partly at least upon the program. 

The second part of the pleasure of such a meeting, realization, is less 
easily analyzed, yet perhaps the types of experience may be classified 
according to three predominating factors: satisfaction, confusion, and 
dissatisfaction. As I think back I can remember several types of 
comment: 

“Tsn’t it fun to see so many people?” ‘This came from the people who 
went to the convention primarily for good fellowship. 

“There are papers on every program which I wanted to hear, but they 
always seem to conflict.” This from those who most of all wished 
general education. 

“The only thing I can do seems to te to stick to my own section, but 
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when I do, I miss so much in other sections, and much of it of greater 
value.” So sighed the group that had decided to stick to specialization 
though longing for general education. 

“T didn’t know that speaker was a star.”” This from the people who 
needed to know who’s who in home economics. 

Meditation on these typical comments and their significance led to 
certain opinions regarding the make-up of our programs. These are 
here put forward for the consideration of the members of the Association, 
in no spirit of criticism and with full consciousness of the practical diffi- 
culties encountered and overcome by every program committee. 

To begin with the general question of speakers: Most of us know of the 
important workers in our special line of home economics and are, there- 
fore, competent to judge in advance the probable value of their papers 
to us, but few of us keep enough in touch with other sections to judge 
items on their programs by anything but the title. If that is attractive, 
we choose the paper, perhaps only to find that it is totally lacking in the 
interest promised by the title. The personal magnetism of the speaker 
or the lack of it often makes or breaks a paper. Only occasionally can 
one forget totally uninteresting presentation of a subject and pick the 
meat from such a shell. Nor is it worth while listening to a paper unless 
it presents significant and reliable information or opinion, another point 
on which it is hard for us to pass advance judgment outside of our own 
specialty. 

All this suggests that there should be three requirements for every 
paper presented: 

1. Subject matter of valuable quality and denoting progress in some 
phase of home economics. 

2. Interesting style and presentation. 

3. Recognized authority, either of the speaker or of the source of the 
material presented. 

To base our programs on these three requirements would divide the 
number of papers presented by six, but we should come away with real 
inspiration, better education, and having an adequate idea of the progress 
and accomplishments in every branch of home economics. We should 
have heard the voice of authority in every specialty. 

How can this be practically applied to the programs of our annual 
_ Meetings? These must inevitably include the business sessions of the 
Association and its council, general sessions, and meetings of the special 
sections. In addition, there must be opportunity for good fellowship 
and for informal meetings of committees and other groups and all this in 
no more than four days of actual meetings. It is a puzzle which will 
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tax the resourcefulness of any program committee. Nevertheless since 
criticism, even that which is kindly and which recognizes the difficulties 
involved, is not worth making unless it is accompanied by suggestion 
for remedy, and as one who has listened for four years to the comments 
of many groups, I am venturing to make some suggestions for the exec- 
utive committee, the program committees of the future, and the chair- 
men of sections. 

To the executive committee: Require each section chairman or her 
representative to present at a general meeting of the Association a 20- 
minute survey of the greatest accomplishments in her branch of home 
economics during the year. This should show progress in the science, 
not details of section work, and should be presented in a vivid, non- 
technical way by an interesting speaker, competent to give authority 
for her statements. 

To the program committee: Simplify the program as much as possible. 
Emphasize interest and authority in the choice of speakers. See that 
the general meetings include only outstanding speakers and do not allow 
the same person to speak on two programs. 

Build the program about: 

4 general sessions, 1 in the afternoon, 3 in the evening 

2 council meetings, held in the forenoon 

2 business meetings, held in the forenoon 

1 banquet, all fun program and not on the last night 

1 get-together luncheon with regional or state reports, each giv- 
ing in one sentence the leading facts regarding work, membership, and 
organization. 

Assign a room as headquarters for each section and for every standing 
committee that requires it. Have these rooms open every afternoon 
for round table discussions of topics of technical or special interest to the 
section, with leaders appointed in advance. The names of leaders and 
subjects should be posted in the room or on a bulletin board, but should 
not be made a feature of the general printed program. 

To the chairmen of sections and committees: For your 20 minutes at 
the general meeting, hunt out the outstanding accomplishment in your 
field of home economics, find the person who can present it in a vivid, 
interesting way, and make it a live topic for every home economist. 
Make the round table discussions in your headquarters room technical, 
vital, and interesting to specialists in your subject, but do not try to 
make them “popular” or to rival other section meetings. Do not have 
formal printed programs, but enlist the services of leading members of 
your group to discuss the material most vital to you as specialists. 
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Do not duplicate speakers and do not use the same speaker two years 
in succession. 

If some such program reform could take place I feel sure that the third 
pleasure, that of reminiscence, would be more clear-cut, definite, and 
unalloyed than under present conditions. There would be less confusion 
of interests and a greater sense of accomplishment because we should 
have opportunity to realize more definitely the things we had anticipated: 
concentration on our specialty, a better general knowledge in home 
economics, a closer fellowship with our colleagues, and finer inspiration 


for our next year’s work. 
S. AGNES DonHaMm, 


46 Lovering Street, Boston 


Home Economics for College Men. The time when the school 
of home economics caters to women only is passing. The theories of 
home economics which relate to the man’s part in the well-ordered home 
are being recognized by a large group of men on the campus of the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College at Stillwater; and the op- 
portunity for enrollment in a general course which deals with practical 
knowledge and experience is being gratefully welcomed. 

For some time, home economics enthusiasts have dreamed, studied, 
and talked about the importance of educating the men as well as the 
women to an appreciation of the standards of home life upheld by home 
economists. But on the A. and M. campus, the men rather took the 
initiative and expressed a need for such information and experiences 
as the school of home economics offered to women. Dean Nora A. 
Talbot of the School of Home Economics, who is always alive to the 
newest needs of the student body, began to plan a course which should 
meet this need and a year later members of the home economics faculty 
outlined one to which a single hour of college credit might be given, and 
held it in readiness for the time when it might best be introduced. The 
following year there seemed to be a growing demand for some such course, 
and Miss Talbot let it be understood that the faculty of the school would 
meet the need providing thirty men indicated their intention to enroll. 
After forty-eight names had been received, the outline of the course was 
submitted to the college council. It was approved and the course was 
offered during the winter quarter of 1925-26. We had hoped for thirty, 
but our class cards numbered nearer one hundred and thirty. 

As might be expected, some of the men registered under the impres- 
sion that the course would prove “‘a snap course,” but from the first 
class hour, they were disillusioned. This change of idea, however, ac- 
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counted for a few of the fifteen students who left the course before the 
end of the quarter. In some instances they re-registered for it the fol- 
lowing quarter, when it was repeated with so many students that two 
sections were necessary. 

The course calls for twelve class hours, two required laboratory ses- 
sions, and one or two optional laboratory sessions. The study is directed 
by carefully prepared outlines based on material chosen from the stand- 
ard texts and other references used in regular home economics courses. 
The required work includes preparation for class discussion, a series of 
problems or themes—whichever adapts itself best to a particular unit— 
and tests given at the completion of each unit of the course. 

Subjects and duration of the units are: nutrition and food selection in 
relation to health, four weeks; food selection and table practice, two 
weeks, with two lecture and two laboratory periods; standards of social 
conduct, two weeks; family relationships and economic evaluation in 
living, two weeks; selection and appreciation of dress in relation to ap- 
propriateness and right values, two weeks. Each unit is presented by 
the member of the home economics faculty who teaches that particular 
subject in the regular classes. 

One question which arose in organizing the course related to the num- 
ber of instructors who should participate in giving the course. Having 
different teachers for the various units has not, however, seemed con- 
fusing to the students, and we have continued that method because the 
specialist is in each case the person best equipped for her subject. 

Many demands have been made for an advanced course to follow the 
first. We believe the time is ripe for one in foods and nutrition, consist- 
ing of both theory and laboratory work. The men now see the value and 
need of such knowledge, and are ready to enroll whenever opportunity 
is offered. The same is true of several other subjects in the present 
course. 

The experience with the general course makes us feel that there will 
be a stronger and stronger demand from the men for more opportunities 
in home economics and the appreciation that it gives of the ideals, stand- 
ards, and experiences of life. And we venture to hope that our experi- 
ence as pioneers may help other colleges to take advantage of the op- 
portunities which their home economics schools offer for meeting the 
needs of their men students. 

So far as we are able to ascertain, the theoretical study of the question 
of “Home Economics for Men,” which has been existent in the leading 
colleges of our country, is about ready to be put into action. Who can 
predict the future along this line? Perhaps the more common under- 
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standing and appreciation of home ideals and standards among men as 
well as women will lead toward a family solidarity somewhat lacking in 
the homes of the nation today. We cannot predict, but we can work 
toward home economics for men in our colleges of today. 
FLORENCE D. SCHERTz, 
Oklahoma A griculiural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater. 


Clothing of Children in Relation to Health. The hygiene of 
clothing is a necessary phase of clothing instruction. Unfortunately, 
many current textbooks on home economics have based their state- 
ments as to the effects of clothing on health largely on facts put forth 
by Rubner half a century ago, or else on current investigations not 
always well authenticated. There is general recognition among leading 
teachers of clothing that more reliable scientific data are urgently needed. 

As a beginning in this line of investigation, the Clothing and Textiles 
Department of the Kansas State Agricultural College, through one of its 
graduate students, Mrs. Faye F. Nitcher, made a preliminary study of 
the clothing worn by 20 children and its relation to their general health. 
The children, whose ages ranged from seven to eleven years, were of 
both sexes and varying social status. 

The basis for the health records was the statement of an authorized 
physician who gave each child five inspections at regular intervals during 
a period of twelve weeks. Each child was examined in a warmed, pri- 
vate, experimental room. A set of exact scales was used for the weigh- 
ings, which included the child without clothing, his indoor clothing minus 
shoes, his indoor clothing plus shoes, and his complete clothing. 

On the same dates as the health examinations, the individual gar- 
ments of each child were examined for cleanliness, fiber, construction, 
and method of fastening. Children were asked how often each garment 
was changed. Note was made of the portions of body covered by cloth- 
ing and of the distribution and quantity of underclothing, outer clothing, 
limb coverings, and head gear. Other points considered were whether 
the clothing allowed perfect freedom for all parts of the body; whether 
it caused any skin irritation; whether it was attractive to the child; and 
whether the materials of which it was made could be easily cleaned and 
- readily disinfected. A bacterial examination of the underwear was made 
by rubbing a sterilized swab over a two-inch area under the arm on the 
side worn next to the skin. 

Specially arranged blanks were provided for the records. Each of 
these included space for the child’s name, address, nationality, age, 
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school grade, height, weight, posture, and activities; the nationality of 
the parents and data indicating the social position of the family; the 
temperature, both indoors and out, at the time the examination was 
made; the physician’s statement as to general health; the weight of indoor 
clothing plus and minus shoes, and of total clothing; the different indoor 
and outdoor garments worn and the materials of which they were made; 
the cleanliness of garments, frequency of changes in underwear, and the 
results of its bacterial examination; the distribution of clothing over 
various parts of the body; the changes made in the quantity of clothing 
to correspond with the weather; the comfort, attractiveness, and ease 
of cleaning and fastening garments; the protection afforded by the cloth- 
ing against heat and cold, hard surfaces, and thorns; and whether or not 
the child went without shoes or stockings in either summer or winter. 

Though the chief interest of so brief a study lies in the method rather 
than the results, some of the findings are perhaps worth mentioning. 

The twenty sets of records were divided into three groups according 
as the health of the children was classed as good, fair, or poor. 

Group 1, of children in good health, included 4 boys and 4 girls. Their 
average body weight was 66 pounds. The family standards of living 
were ranked as from good to moderate. The average total weight of 
clothing was 7 pounds. In the bacteriologic examination the bacterial 
count averaged 55 and the types found covered sarcina, long rod, and 
mold. 

Group 2, with fair health, included 3 boys and 6 girls. The average 
body weight was 54 pounds. The family standards of living were ranked 
as moderate and poor. The average total weight of clothing was 6 
pounds. The bacterial count averaged 54 and the types found covered 
sarcina, short rod, mold, and staphylococcus. 

Group 3, with poor health, included 3 boys. The average body weight 
was 71 pounds. The family standards of living were ranked as good and 
moderate. The average weight of clothing was 8} pounds. The bacte- 
rial count averaged 20 and the types found covered sarcina, short rod, 
and staphylococcus. 

The method seems promising and should lend itself to cooperative work 
between the textile and clothing departments of different institutions. 
One other has already written in for the outline used at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. It is hoped that more will be interested and that a 
cooperative project with a definite procedure may be planned. 

LILIAN BAKER, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 
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Practical Food Preparation in High School. In high school 
work with foods, one of the most important questions which confronts 
the teacher is the quantity of material to be prepared. Experience 
points to the practical advantage of preparing foods in fairly large 
amounts, that is in quantities appropriate for the average household. 
The student who prepares these larger quantities is more interested and 
developes greater self reliance and aptitude for the work. Moreover, 
when the quantities prepared are similar to those used at home, it is 
much easier to win the interest of the mothers. 

The following procedure has proved successful both in making the 
girls more capable of providing an adequate family meal and in enlisting 
the cooperation of the mothers and others in the community. 

After the organization of the classes in the fall, a tea is served by the 
members to their mothers. At this meeting, I ask for suggestions from 
the mothers, who respond very enthusiastically. Often a mother and 
daughter plan a meal for the day, using the meat, vegetable, pudding, 
or whatever is being prepared in class. The girl brings the ingredients 
to the class, prepares and returns the food for the noon meal. If the girl 
lives in the country, she can easily dispose of the food in town, where 
there are always women glad to have a part of the noon meal prepared 
and brought to them. In cases of girls who could not bring materials 
from home, we have had cooperation from such women’s organizations 
as ladies’ aid societies and missionary circles, and each day one of the 
ladies would plan her meal with one of the girls, who would prepare the 
food at school and then return it to the house. 

Each day the girls submit a report which includes the following data: 
number in family, number who ate the food prepared, number who 
preferred the food prepared in class, cost and time of preparation, total 
cost per serving, and nutritive value. 

By the use of this method, I find that the mother becomes genuinely 
interested in home economics and the father looks forward to the day 
when his daughter will bring home some one of his favorite dishes. Like- 
wise, there is considerable rivalry among the girls to see which will be 
able to prepare the most attractive dish to take home. 

Other objects are accomplished by this method besides giving the 
girls practical experience and gaining the parents’ interest and help. 
The girls come to realize the value of their food work and take pride in 
its accomplishment. Opportunity is given to make the girls and their 
families learn something of food selection for cases of malnutrition as 
well as for normal diet. The suggestions from the school lead to better 
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diet in many families, and, on the other hand, helpful methods of food 
selection are learned from the mothers. The close cooperation with the 
home makes possible better home projects and more honest reports on 
home work. And finally, it does much to spread interest in the work 
throughout the community. 
Mrs. VERNA SOSSAMAN, 
Rudd, Iowa. 


An International Dinner. In nutrition work with foreign families 
our ignorance of the foods they use and their methods of preparation 
often make constructive suggestions difficult or impossible. In nutri- 
tion classes for foreign groups at the Merrill-Palmer School a point is 
made of having the women bring in recipes and prepare dishes typical 
of their nationality. In this way they feel that they are giving something 
of value to the instructor as well as receiving instruction in the prepara- 
tion of the much-desired American dishes. 

Many of the recipes thus contributed might well be added to our rather 
staid and conventional menus. The dinner for which the recipes are 
here given is made up from a collection furnished by women of various 
nationalities. It cannot be prepared quickly, for the foreign women 
spend a great deal of time in preparing their foods, nor are all the dishes 
particularly economical. The sorrel soup is Polish. The Russian meat 
dish consists of the meat cakes called beticke, served with a sour-cream 
sauce, smetanye; the endive salad is prepared Greek fashion; the dessert, 
mosaic cake, is an Italian egg cake with fruit and cream filling; and the 
after-dinner coffee is in the famous Turkish style. For bread to go with 
this bill-of-fare, rye seems the suitable kind. 


SORREL SOUP (POLISH) 


1 lb. soup meat § teaspoonful salt 
3 qts. water 3} cup sorrel 
2 cups sour cream 1 egg 


Boil the beef, cut in cubes, in the 3 qts. of salted water until tender. Wash the sorrel, take 
out the veins, and chop the leaves fine. Add to the meat and boil 15 minutes. Beat the cream 
with the egg, and pour into the soup. Serve while hot. Chopped beets or chopped sauerkraut 
may be substituted for the sorrel. 

BETTCKE (RUSSIAN MEAT CAKES) 
4 slices dry white bread 1 lb. ground veal 
4 cup milk 1 small onion 
Pour the milk over the bread, squeeze the bread slightly, place in a mixing bowl, add 3 

eggs, and beat until the mixture is smooth. Add the onion cut in small pieces and sauted in 
butter. Add the ground veal and mix thoroughly. Mold into flat cakes, roll in bread or 
cracker crumbs, and saute in butter until evenly browned. Place the cakes in a baking-dish, 
pour smetanye over them, and bake about 4 hour. 
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SMETANYE (RUSSIAN SOUR CREAM SAUCE) 


Melt 2 tablespoons butter, remove from fire, and add 2 tablespoons flour. Gradually add 
1 cup thick sour cream. Cook slowly until thickened. 


GHIVACE (RUMANIAN) 


Mix equal portions of the following vegetables, cut in cubes: carrots, cauliflower, okra, 
onion, potato, celery, and egg plant. To these vegetables, add canned or fresh corn, tomatoes, 
and string beans. Season with salt and pepper. Place in baking-pan or baking-dish. Add 
a small amount of olive or other oil and just enough water to keep the vegetables from sticking 
to the pan. Cover closely. Place in moderate oven and bake slowly for one hour. 


ENDIVE SALAD (GREEK) 


Wash the endive thoroughly, place in kettle, cover, and cook for about 15 or 20 minutes. 
Place on plate, season with salt, and add salad oil. Cut up the endive and mix the oil through it. 


MOSAIC CAKE (ITALIAN) 


This is made with cake, cream filling, and canned peaches. 
Cake 
3 eggs 3 tablespoons milk 
i cup sugar 1 cup flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 

Beat 3 egg yolks until thick, gradually add } cup sugar, then add 3 tablespoons milk and 
mix well; carefully fold in one cup flour which has been sifted with one teaspoonful baking 
powder. Fold in the stiffly-beaten egg whites. Bake in one layer in a moderate over for 
20 or 30 minutes. 

Cream Filling 
1 tablespoon cornstarch 2 cups milk 
2 cup sugar 2 eggs 
vanilla 

Mix 1 tablespoon cornstarch with } cup sugar, add 2 cups milk and boil. Cool and add 
beaten eggs. Cook over hot water until thick. When cool add vanilla. 

When the cake is cool linea deep, round, buttered mold with slices of cake; pour in half the 
cream filling; add a layer of sliced cake; spread a layer of filling over this, and add another 
layer of cake. Add a layer of canned sliced peaches. Add another layer of cake, spread 
cream filling, add another layer of cake. Set in cool place for four or more hours, turn out ona 
plate. Cut in pieces and serve. 


TURKISH COFFEE 


Turkish coffee is always served in small after-dinner coffee cups. For 6 cups place 2 cups 
(ordinary size) water in a copper pan made especially for the purpose ora small deep saucepan. 
Add 2 tablespoons sugar. Boil 2 or 3 minutes; add 2 tablespoons pulverized coffee, let boil up 
until there is foam on top 3 times. To serve, pour a small amount of coffee into each cup, then 
gradually add more until the cups are filled. A spoon is not served with Turkish coffee. There 
is always a heavy sediment in the bottom of the cup, which must not be stirred up. 


McGuire, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 
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Food Study for High Schools, A Textbook 
in Home Economics. By MABEL THACHER 
Wettman. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1926, pp. 528. $1.50. 

This textbook, because of the wide training 
and experience of the writer, is a welcome 
newcomer to the “home economics five foot 
shelf.” It is not a revision of Dr, Wellman’s 
“Food Study” but a new text incorporating 
the best material of the earlier book, re- 
organized in line with developments in both 
scientific content and educational procedure. 

There is evidence of consideration in the 
preparation of the book, both of the interests 
of high school girls and of the logical organi- 
zation of subject matter. However, in the 
“Foreword to the teacher” Dr. Wellman 
transfers to the shoulders of the teacher and 
the students who will use the book the 
privilege and responsibility of “setting up 
the problems” which shall] validate and vital- 
ize the experiments, the brief laboratory 
practice, and the home experience. She 
says: “Before the student begins each ex- 
periment she should understand not only 
what she is attempting to find out, but should 
realize why she needs to know the point in 
question. Here is a definite place for the 
teacher to show her skill.” 

There seems to be sufficient elasticity in 
the arrangement of the chapters to make this 
both possible and highly desirable and Miss 
Wellman facilitates the process by introduc- 
ing significant questions. The arrangement 
of topics, the introduction of facts, and the 
practical suggestions are ordered more logic- 
ally than psychologically. The responsibil- 
ity for building the framework of human 
needs will rest with a teacher well trained in 
educational procedure and sympathetic with 
the interest of girls and the needs of localities 
in matters of food. Once this structure is 
erected, the book will supply the where- 
withal to solve the problems. 

A brief statement “Why we need to study 


food” serves as a prologue to the book. 
Similar introductory chapters might wisely 
be interpolated frequently throughout the 
book as a means of suggesting problems to 
be solved by the chapters which follow. 

Although each chapter is designed to cover 
the work of a short series rather than a single 
lesson, nevertheless the development of the 
subjects has been worked out in line with the 
author’s ideas of adaptation to seasons and 
difficulty of skills and understanding. To 
the less highly trained teacher this should 
prove helpful; but the teacher prepared to 
organize her work intelligently in terms of 
local and individual interests and needs will 
doubtless find it more desirable to select 
from the rich content of this textbook that 
which will help to solve the problems de- 
termined upon by the teacher and the class. 

Dr. Wellman has contributed much to 
home economics textbook literature through 
the inclusion of helpful tables in the ap- 
pendix, with clear directions as to “How to 
read” and “How to use” them. A useful 
table is the “Table of approximate calorie 
values of average servings and common 
measures.” In fact the entire volume gives 
evidence of discriminating choice in the facts 
and processes selected for teaching this com- 
prehensive subject in high schools. 

Time and experimentation alone will 
reveal the school years for which this im- 
portant textbook will prove most adaptable. 
It gives promise of serving well as a reference 
book for classes in the junior high school and 
as a textbook for the senior high school. It 
is a book which should raise the status of 
home economics teaching, enrich the content 
of foods courses in the high school, improve 
the food habits of both the students and 
teachers who use it, and modernize the use 
of food in the home. 

Cora M. WINCHELL, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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Girls’ Club. Their Organization and Man- 
agement. By Heten Ferris. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, 1926, pp. 319. $2.00. 
One of the most far-reaching educational 

movements of the present century has been 

the organization of girls’ clubs. In the 
development of such clubs on a sound basis, 

Miss Ferris is regarded as an outstanding 

leader. Her book, ‘Girls’ Clubs,” is one of 

the few authoritative publications on group 
work with girls. It has recently appeared 
in its second edition, carefully revised in 
keeping with present-day trends. Leaders 
of girls’ clubs will find this edition valuable 
in solving the numerous problems involved 
in helping the adolescent girl to develop 
her best self and to adjust herself to her 

environment as a responsible member of a 

group. 

Miss Ferris, through her intimate knowl- 
edge with several types of girls’ clubs, has 
been able to discuss methods of organization 
in a simple, practical way. The main phases 
of club organization, amply treated in rela- 
tion to the girl, are the selection of a leader, 
organization of the group, program formula- 
tion, recreation, and general community 
activities. Throughout the book, the value 
of the club organization in stimulating that 
group consciousness and responsibility es- 
sential to democratic group action and 
control is emphasized. 

Leaders of girls’ organization, such as the 
Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, 4H Club 
Girls, and Girl Reserves will find this book 
particularly helpful in measuring their own 
eflectiveness in developing in girls those char- 
acteristics that make for the best type of 
American womanhood. 

GertTruve L. WARREN, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Fundamentals of Dress Construction. By 
Sypmta Manntnc and ANNA M. 
Donatpson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1926, pp. 223. $1.60. 

This book, which is designed for use in 
vocational and high schools, is essentially a 
catalog of processes dealing almost exclu- 
sively with fundamental! technique, such as 
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stitches and seams used in plain sewing, 
fastenings, measures, buttonholes, pockets, 
sleeves, waist-linings, waists, skirts, and 
coats. In addition there is information on 
such details as making a knot, removing 
bastings, staying seams, marking for fitting, 
clipping when fitting, and taking care of 
pieces left from completed garments. Much 
of this material is good. Whether the book 
meets the needs of present-day teaching is 
another question, especially for the general 
high school or where the supply of technical 
literature is limited. 

The book bears evidence of the authors’ 
practical trade knowledge, but unfortunately 
there is not also apparent the additional 
training of the artist in trade. No book can 
successfully present the fundamentals of 
dress construction and ignore art principles 
and their interpretation through the medium 
of clothing construction. The present one 
fails either to challenge the imagination or to 
arouse enthusiasm. 

The two-page chapter in which types of 
gowns are analyzed is likely to prove mis- 
leading. It includes no analysis of the 
human figure to indicate the relation of lines 
and space divisions to structural proportions, 
nor are definite principles given as a guide 
to an intelligent, correct selection and 
adaptation of design to type of figure. 

There are directions for making the prin- 
cipal decorative stitches and self-trimmings 
such as bindings, folds, cords, pipings, shir- 
ring, and smocking, but their fine decorative 
possibilities are neither recognized nor 
pointed out. The embroidery designs are 
limited in number, mediocre, and lacking in 
character. 

The illustrations are neither particularly 
well chosen nor skillfully executed. 

Long, laborious directions are given for 
making models, but is it feasible to give so 
much time to this, when desirable results 
can be obtained through the use of commer- 
cial patterns? In spite of the importance 
of the latter, their selection, correct use, and 
adaptation are not discussed. 

One of the avowed purposes of the book 
is to train the student to become an inde- 
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pendent worker through following printed 
directions and “to depend upon her own 
accuracy of interpretation in order to secure 
desired results.” While the ideal is a laud- 
able one, the time necessary to acquire 
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standards by that method would be available 
only in a trade or vocational school. 
Sapre J. SWENSON, 
The Technical High School, 
Spring field, Massachusetts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Historic Costume. By KATHERINE Morris 
Lester. Peoria, Illinois: The Manual 
Arts Press, 1925, pp. 244. $2.50. 

A clear, concise description of the leading 
features of costume in ancient Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, and in France as typical of 
European costume from medieval to modern 
times, with special chapters on American 
dress from colonial days to 1921. The au- 
thor, director of art instruction in the 
Peoria public schools, makes no claim for 
originality, but the book bears evidence of 
careful study of the representations on monu- 
ments and in pictures, and of the standard 
discussions and histories of the subject. It 
succeeds exceptionally well in bringing out 
the leading features and practical devices 
of each period, with suggestions as to their 
origin and social significance. The illustra- 
tions are mainly drawings from recognized 
sources and larger plates are accompanied 
by suggestions for appropriate coloring ac- 
cording to the Munsell system of color 
notation. 


The Art of Cooking and Serving. By SARAH 
Frevp Spunt. Cincinnati, Ohio: Procter 
and Gamble, 1926, pp. 252. $0.25. 

A collection of tested recipes planned to 
provide for al] ordinary purposes, but with 
the majority calling for the use of the pub- 
lisher’s shortening product; preceded by 
chapters on table service with and without 
servants, cooking equipment, and meal 
planning. Attractively printed and illus- 
trated. 


The Health Guard Brownies. By NATHALIE 
Forses Moutton. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1926, pp. 160. $1.00 net. 
Charming stories for little folks about how 

the brownie king brought Soapsuds, Freshair, 

Brushem, and the others of his Health 


Guard to Mother Goose Village, how they 
made Little Miss Muffet wash her hands 
before she ate her curds and whey, how 
they cured the ten o’clock scholar of coming 
late, how they prevented the Spratts and 
Jack-a-Spandy and Peter Peter from 
eating the wrong things, and how they 
helped the Old Woman who lived in a Shoe 
when she didn’t know what to do about her 
children and their bad habits of putting all 
sorts of things into their mouths, until finally 
everybody was so well that poor, over- 
worked old Dr. Foster could get the rest he 
deserved. Printed in big Jetters with lots of 
pictures by Henrietta Adams. 


Principles and Practices of Cooperative Mar- 
keting. By Exror GrinNeEL”L MEars and 
Matuew O. Tosriner. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1926, pp. 580. $3.20. 

A well-documented discussion of the sig- 
nificance, development, organization, busi- 
ness practices, and regional characteristics 
of cooperative marketing not only in the 
United States but also in all the important 
foreign countries. The senior author is a 
professor in the Graduate School of Business 
at Leland Stanford Jr. University, formerly 
chief of the trade commission division of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, and the 
junior author a man thoroughly familiar with 
the legal and technical aspects of cooperative 
marketing in the United States. The book 
should furnish valuable reference reading for 
college home economics students, especially 
in the chapters dealing with grades, prices, 
and advertising. 


The Tariff on Wool. By Marx A. Suita. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1926, pp. 350. $2.50. 

The result of one of a series of impartial 
investigations in international commercial 
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policies conducted by the Institute of 
Economics. It includes information about 
the wool industry which is likely to be valu- 
able as reference reading for students of 
textiles. 


Other People’s Daughters. By ELeanor 
ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926, pp. 
333. $2.50. 

Seventeen readable little sketches or 
stories, most of them originally published 
in the Survey, each of which illustrates some 
psychological problem frequently encoun- 
tered by those who work among young wo- 
men, and each preceded by a brief note ex- 
plaining its significance. “The Alias,” for 
example, shows how daydreams may come 
to seem more real than facts and lead the 
dreamer into false statements and _irre- 
sponsible conduct; “Bullieve Me”’ illustrates 
how lack of ability to express themselves 
to one another in words may force young 
people to crude, direct means of emotional 
expression, with critical consequences; and 
“Silk Stockings” how egotism and the sense 
of inferiority which results when it has no 
legitimate expression urges young, untrained 
girls to seek noticeable dress, even at the ex- 
pense of honesty. 


Law for the American Farmer. By Joun B. 
Green. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923, pp. 493. $2.50. 

An enlarged edition of a useful reference 
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book in the Rural Science Series explaining 
the legal aspects of the farmer’s business; 
gives in the original sections questions of 
ownership and property rights, employment, 
police powers, pure food and milk, live 
stock, contracts and sales, common carriers, 
and insurance; with new chapters on auto- 
mobile traffic and cooperative marketing. 
The statements in the text are clear and 
simple, with authorities cited in copious 
footnotes. 


The Self and Its World. By Georce ArtTHuR 
Wuson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1926, pp. 383. $2.20. 

An attempt to face frankly “the central 
problems involved in all our fundamental 
interests—cognitive, aesthetic, moral, re- 
ligious—and to seek a principle of explana- 
tion that gives a workable theory of life,” 
by a professor of philosophy at Syracuse 
University, who believes that human selves 
and the ultimate Power are copartners in 
creating the world of experience. 


The Story of the Women’s Institute Movement 
in England and Wales and Scotland. By 
J. W. Rosertson Scott. Idbury, King- 
ham, Oxon: The Village Press, 1925, 
pp. 290. 6s. 6d. net. 


Talks to Nurses on Dietetics and Dietotherapy. 
By Ruta WHEELER and HELEN WHEELER. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1926, pp. 184. $1.50 net. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD CARE AND TRAINING 


Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin. The nursery 
school in the new education. Amer. 
Childhood, 1926, 2: 10. 

‘The nursery schools in the Walden School, 
New York, a progressive school founded 12 
years ago by Margaret Naumburg, continue 
as the cornerstone of the school organization. 
The original Montessori plan has been 
enriched, and grades have been added at the 
top as needed, but the 2 and 3 year old groups 
maintain their importance. 


Lister, John A. The House of the Chil- 
dren at Geneva. Amer. Childhood, 1926, 
2: 13. 

A description of interesting games used in 
teaching subject matter at the Maison des 

Petits in Geneva. 


Gesell, Arnold. Mental hygiene measures 
forpreschool children. The Child [London], 
1926, 77: 193. 

The mental hygiene movement beginning 
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about 1908 with concern for the care of the 
adult insane soon undertook the prevention 
of insanity and the conservation of mental 
health, paralleling a similar earlier movement 
for physical health. The mental welfare 
of the preschool child is of great importance. 
Behavior norms have been developed at the 
Yale Psycho-Clinic for ten age levels from 
birth to the sixth year, these relate to motor 
control, language, adaptive behavior, per- 
sonal and social behavior. Codification of 
these 150 items into 10 developmental 
schedules, one for each age level studied, 
makes possible a record of the child’s de- 
velopment. Children give cooperation 
easily. Developmental diagnosis should di- 
rect constructive preventive mental hygiene 
measures for the preschool child. 


Appel, Madeleine H. The Haverford (Penn- 
sylvania) Nursery School. Childhood 
Educ., 1926, 2: 370. 

This is an account of a successful co- 
operative nursery school for children about 3 
years old, established by parents to provide 
a suitable social environment for their 
children. 


Bothwell, Julia S. Phases of work of a 
federation of mother’s clubs. Childhood 
Educ., 1926, 2: 374. 

One hundred and sixteen parent-teachers 
clubs of Cincinnati, Ohio, have formed a 
federation for mutual help. Programs of 
some of the child study classes are given. 


Taft, Jessie. The effect of an unsatisfactory 
mother-daughter relationship upon the 
development of a personality. The 
Family, 1926, 7: 10. 

An interpretation of the personality of a 
13-year old girl, which shows the effect of 
poor conditioning during very early child- 
hood. Intelligent parents need knowledge 
and a technique for their inevitable function, 
the conditioning of children’s personalities. 


Stutsman, Rachel. Performance tests for 
children of pre-school age. Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs, 1926, 1. 

A preliminary report of the tests stand- 
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ardized by the Merrill-Palmer School, for 
which norms have been determined. 


Gesell, Arnold. The delicate task of child 
training. Hygeia, 1926, 4: 245. 
Discussion of the parent-child relationship 

with the conclusion that a calm, impersonal, 

detached attitude, with no emotional im- 

pulses on the part of the parents, is necessary 

for successful child management. Both 
parents must follow the same methods with 
the child. 


Children who will not eat. Hygeia, 1926, 

4: 224. 

Suggestions of Dr. Carl Peyrer of Vienna 
on this perplexing problem. A physician’s 
rather than a child psychologist’s point of 
view. 


Weaver, Anna D. Run away and play. 
Hygeia, 1926, 4: 185. 
The child’s need for play; types of games 
and play equipment for indoors and out. 


Fisher, Katharine D. Stunts in a play 
school. Jour. Amer. Assoc. Univer. 
Women, 1926, 19: 26. 

With encouragement and guidance, chil- 
dren of 2 to 5 develop confidence, skill, and 
coordination by the use of simple apparatus. 


Cunningham, Bess V. The research clinic 
as an instrument for child study. Jour. 
Amer. Assoc. Univer. Women, 1926, 19: 
24. 

The Infant Research Clinic, a department 
of the Institute of Child Welfare Research 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has as its objective the determination of 
normal behavior, normal growth, and stand- 
ards of maximal guidance at different age 
levels. New standards for old tests and 
new tests to estimate the status of the normal 
and child in general health, physical growth, 
motor ability, nutrition, social adaptation, 
abstract intelligence are being devised. 
Examinations requiring from 3 to 6 days for 
each child tested, made on the first or third 
birthday, are given to 50 children of each age 
level each year to be repeated every six 
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months. Records are made of home ac- 
tivities and family attitudes. Advice to 
parents is given. The need of intensive child 
study under conditions of controlled experi- 
ment, of widespread child study by parents, 
and of cooperation between these two groups 
is stressed. 


Good, Ruth R. The Mother’s Kinder- 
garten in Warren, Indiana. Jour. Amer. 
Assoc. Univer. Women, 1926, 19: 28. 
The story is told of a cooperative adven- 

ture in child training. 


Lockwood, Esther A. and Dean P. The 
Haverford [Pennsylvania] Nursery School. 
Jour. Amer. Assoc. Univer. Women, 1926, 
19: 30. 

The plan, equipment, and program of a 
cooperative nursery school, with half-day 
sessions, conducted for ten children at a 
cost of about $1000. 


Gates, Arthur I., and Taylor, Grace A. An 
experimental study of the nature of im- 
provement resulting from practice in a 
motor function. Jour. Educ. Psych., 
1926, 27: 226. 

The subjects in this study made in the 
Horace Mann School were 82 kindergarten 
children 4 to 6 years old. As a preliminary, 
certain tests of motor ability were given, and 
this was followed by the principal test, tap- 
ping with a blunt pencil on rough cardboard, 
three times daily, 30 seconds each time. 
Maximum skill was acquired after 18 days, 
when 2 equivalent groups were formed. 
Tapping practice was stopped with group 1, 
while group 2 continued daily for six months. 
Group 1 then resumed practice 3 times daily 
for 17 days, and the results were compared. 
It is shown that young practiced children 
improve rapidly in speed of tapping during 
the first dozen days of training, after which 
improvement over about 100 days of practice 
is slow but steady. The control group with 
no practice between the 18th and 94th days 
were, in the first tests after the interval of 
no training, better than on the 18th day but 
inferior to the equivalent practiced group 
on the 94th day. The unpracticed group 
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improved rapidly and in some 10 days 
equalled the trained group. In a series of 
tests of speed and control in motor functions 
the group which practiced for 111 days was 
not superior at the end to the group which 
practiced 18 days at the beginning and 17 
days at the end of the period. After a further 
period of six months with no practice, both 
groups were equal in tapping and in six other 
tests of motor speed and control. 


Douglas, H. R. The development of num- 
ber concept in children of preschool and 
kindergarten ages. Jour. of Exper. Psych., 
1925, 8: 443. 

The development of the concept of 
numbers from 6 to 10 was measured in 
children from 4} to 6 years of age. 


Haggerty, M. E. Character-education and 
scientific method. Jour. Educ, Research, 
1926, 13: 233. 

As psychology has developed knowledge 
of the intellect, so might it well study char- 
acter, its elements and processes of forma- 
tion. When a technique for character- 
education shall have been worked out, per- 
sonality failures, ending in crime or mental 
disease, may be prevented by proper training 
in early childhood. 


Gesell, Arnold. The kindergarten as a 
mental hygiene agency. Mental Hygiene, 
1926, 10: 27. 

It is possible to differentiate exceptional 
children in the kindergarten, and the op- 
portunity and responsibility to provide 
suitably for their educational and hygienic 
needs should be assumed by the kindergarten. 


Wooley, Helen T. Enuresis as a psychologi- 
cal problem. Mental Hygiene, 1926, 10: 
38. 

This is a discussion of the causes, other 
than physical, of enuresis in young children. 
Severe punishment must never be used to 
secure control, nor should fear be aroused in 
connection with it. Failure to develop 
correct habits usually comes from (1) post- 
poning the period of training beyond the 
normal age (1 to 2 years); (2) the establish- 
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ment of negative reactions; (3) the love of 
emotional scenes; (4) fear; (5) infantile 
dependence on the mother. Suggestions 
for treatment, if no physical cause is present, 
include a change of attitude involving on 
the part of the parents the stopping of all 
punishment, arguing, and display of emo- 
tional concern, and assuming a matter-of- 
fact and optimistic attitude; and on the part 
of child, the elimination of fear and the de- 
velopment of faith and interest in success 
and of responsibility for his own behavior. 


Carter, Wm. E. Physical findings in prob- 
lem children. Mental Hygiene, 1926, 
10: 74. 

Three hundred children from preschool age 
through adolescence were examined in Child 
Guidance Clinic No. 1, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. All showed some physical defects, 
many of them remediable. Defects which 
tend to produce feelings of inferiority, fear 
caused by knowledge of a heart lesion, 
endocrine unbalance, unrecognized enceph- 
alitis, ocular, auricular, or speech defect, and 
similar defects, alone or associated with faulty 
home training or conditions, all contribute to 
social maladjustments and must be con- 
sidered in reconditioning. 


Eisler, Edwin R. The significance of physi- 
cal disease in relation to behavior prob- 
lems. Mental Hygiene, 1926, 10: 84. 
A summary of the physical examination 

of 100 cases in the Minneapolis Child Guid- 

ance Clinic, referred because of behavior 
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problems. Negative findings occurred in 
33 of these cases. Direct relationship 
between physical condition and behavior was 
demonstrated in but 4 cases. The same type 
and degree of character deviation occurred 
among those without physical defects as 
among those with defects. Therefore, there 
does remain a group of children who are nor- 
mal physiologically yet who show marked 
behavior disturbances. In some cases be- 
havior was modified by removal of mental 
conflicts; in others physical symptoms dis- 
appeared after psychoanalysis and _ re- 
education. 


Studencki, S. M. Children’s relations to 
themselves. The Pedag. Sem. and Jour. 
of Genetic Psych., 1926, 33: 1. 

“The child grows into the family, into the 
school, into society, by degrees and passes 
all the stages of evolution, the last link of 
which is the union of its own aims with 
strange aims.” 


Wooley, Helen T. Peter: The beginnings 
of the juvenile court problem. Pedag. 
Sem. and Jour. of Genetic Psych., 1926, 
33: 9. 

A detailed analysis of the case history of a 
child entered for a short period in the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School. Certain undesirable 
tendencies due to poor home environment 
were checked by the school régime, but ap- 
peared again when the child was withdrawn. 
A favorable environment would undoubtedly 
save Peter from delinquency. . 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY 


Woodhouse, Chase Going. A tentative plan 
for a school for the social economy of the 
home. Social Forces, 1926, 4: 543. 

A large part of women’s preparation for 
life should be preparation for homemaking, 
since the majority of women devote a great 
part of their time and energy to the home. 
The problem is to find a method for harmon- 
izing their interests as mothers and as out- 
side professional workers. It is “the home,” 
not ‘the house” in which we should be in- 
terested, that is, the making possible a 


completely balanced life for parents and 
children. 

The functions of the wife and mother are: 
(1) Developing the philosophy of life for the 
family; (2) general supervision of the care 
of the house; (3) buying for the family; (4) 
safeguarding the mental and physical wel- 
fare of the children; (5) codrdinating the in- 
terests of the different members of the family. 
These functions cannot be turned over to 
paid agencies. Can a woman then success- 
fully combine homemaking and an outside 
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occupation? She can under the proper 
conditions, including a change in the attitude 
of society toward the work of married women 
and the availability of efficient services for 
the routine work of the home, even the rou- 
tine buying. The amount of time required 
for the management of the home needs in- 
vestigation. At present there is no institu- 
tion in which research centers around these 
problems of the home. 

The training for homemaking falls into two 
divisions, the undergraduate and the gradu- 
ate, each with a definite function. The 
undergraduate training should be liberal. 
There is no need to introduce “majors” in 
homemaking into the colleges. There is 
need that all courses be related more care- 
fully, constantly, and completely to the 
everyday life of most people which would 
mean to the home as well as other situations. 
The courses basic for homemaking could be 
taken as elective and distribution courses. 
A faculty adviser should assist students to 
use their free hours in this way. For the 
research and graduate work there should be 
established what might be called an institute 
of the social economy of the home. Its 
two purposes would be the improvement of 
conditions affecting home management and 
the correlation of professional work and 
homemaking. 


Burgess, E. W. The family as a unity of 
interacting personalities. The Family, 
1926, 7: 3. 

The author has for nine years been study- 
ing the family by the “case” method. His 
first discovery was that in spite of great 
differences there is a family type in general; 
the essential characteristics of the family 
are the same everywhere. His second dis- 
covery was the tremendous difference be- 
tween the modern family and the family of 
the past; the large family group of the past 
tends to appear in one standardized form in 
every culture, the small modern family to ex- 
hibit a variety of patterns. His third 
generalization is that families group them 
selves according to the personal relationships 
between members into the highly integrated 
and the loosely integrated. The latter has 
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no ritual, little discipline, and no common 
family aims. 

This study gave rise to the concept of the 
family as a unity of interacting persons. 
The members of the family react to each 
other not only as individuals but as persons, 
that is, as individuals with a rdéle to play 
in the family life. The husband has a 
concept of his réle as father, of the wife’s 
role as mother, and soon. Conflicting pat- 
terns in this respect lead to inharmonious 
and disorganized family life. 


Margold, C. W. The need of a sociological 
approach to problems of sex conduct. 
Amer. Jour. of Soc., 1926, 31: 455. 

This essay endeavors to refute the doctrine 
of Havelock Ellis and the radical school 
that sexual conduct as such can and should 
be free from social control. The author 
shows (1) The inherent social nature of 
man’s mental life and consequently of all 
his arts and practices; (2) the invariable 
presence of social control in man’s sexual 
life; and (3) the intrenched reality of group 
sex standards. 


Zunser, Charles. The domestic relations 
court. Amnals of Amer. Acad. of Pol. and 
Soc. Sci., 1926, 124: 114. 

A review of the organization and working 
of these courts. 


Ely, R. T. The city housing corporation 
and “Sunnyside.” Jour. of Land and 
Pub. Utility Econ., 1926, 2: 172. 

An account of a recent experiment in 
providing better houses for city workers 
through private enterprise. The develop- 
ment thus far demonstrates that it is eco- 
nomically possible to furnish decent homes to 
people of small incomes working on sound 
business principles, and that mass production 
makes possible higher physical and aesthetic 
standards. 


Macgregor, D. H. Family allowances. 

Economic Jour., 1926, 36: 1. 

An argument against the family allowance 
system of providing for the minimum needs 
of the nation’s children as advocated by Miss 
Rathbone and others. 
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Chase, Stuart, and Schlink, F. J. A few 
billions for consumers. New Repub., 
1920, 45: 180. 

Most buying today is done by the trial 
and error method and not on the basis of 
impartial tests and standards. The wastes 
of consumers of this blind method of buying 
are undoubtedly enormous. It is estimated 
that the United States government saves 
$100,000,000 a year through buying accord- 
ing to specifications set up in the laboratories 
and testing rooms of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. “There are billions to be won if the 
consumer . . . . can follow the example 
of the federal government in purchasing 
material. Information as to comparative 
quality . . . . is one arm of the tech- 
nique; buying to specifications which flow 
from tests and research is the other.” The 
great problem is, who shall conduct the tests? 
There are already the beginnings of this 
work, both by public and private agencies, 
but there must be an increasing demand 
from the ultimate consumer. “Perhaps the 
best way out is a bureau controlled jointly 
by the government, by trade associations 
representing manufacturers, and by repre- 
sentatives of organized consumers.” 


Dakan, C. S. Installment credit a form of 
inflation. Am. Bankers’ Assoc. Jour., 
1926, 18: 673. 

There can be no valid argument against 
the buying of industrial equipment on the 
instaliment plan since the price may be paid 
from the increased earnings. The system is 
also justified in the purchase of a home since 
rent will be paid in any case. Installment 
credit became a real problem in the United 
States with the development of the auto- 
mobile industry. In recent years the num- 
ber of commodities bought in this way has 
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greatly increased, the initial payment has 
decreased, and the period over which credit 
is extended has lengthened. 

Although installment credit helped bridge 
over a difficult period in American industry, 
it should be emphasized that any undue 
extension of credit is a form of inflation. It 
has been estimated that at the present time 
some five billion dollars of installment credit 
is outstanding. Under this system the buyer 
gets less for his money than when he pays as 
he goes. One writer says that of every $10 
spent by the installment purchaser, $1 goes 
to finance the purchase. It is to be noted 
also that part of the purchasing power 
ostensibly created by installment credit is 
simply diverted purchasing power, diverted 
from the grocer and butcher to the producers 
of automobiles, radios, cheap jewelry, etc. 
Installment buying is here to stay, but the 
bankers must safeguard this mortgaging of 
the future earnings of the people. 


Dosker, N. H. Is installment selling sound? 
Commerce and Finance, 1926, 15: 782. 
Figures are given to show the extent of 

installment buying in various lines and a 

résumé of various opinions on this practice. 

The author says, “The easy purchase of 

luxuries through the mortgage of future 

income by persons who are thereby estab- 
lishing a false standard of living is all wrong.” 

There must be a day of reckoning. 


Fitch, W. E. Any washing today? Com- 

merce and Finance, 1926, 15: 823. 

The development of the laundering art and 
“some of the high lights on how this tradi- 
tional woman’s job is now being done a man’s 
way and how another household art has 
graduated into the ranks of industry.” 

H. K. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Vitamins. A mimeographed circular en- 
titled “Vitamins A, B, and C,” by Sybil 
L. Smith of the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, has recently been issued by the Bureau 
of Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The circular consists of three 
parts—a table showing the distribution of 
vitamins A, B, and C in about 150 food 
materials, a selected list of references to 
the original literature, and a list of refer- 
ences to the literature on the technique of 
vitamin studies. 

This circular has been prepared primarily 
for research workers, and the supply for 
distribution is limited. The Bureau of 
Home Economics regrets that it cannot 
meet the requests of college students for 
copies for their individual use, but wherever 
possible classes will be supplied with copies 
for reference. The circular will be dis- 
tributed free as long as the supply lasts on 
application to the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Silk and Rayon Bulletin. The Textile 
Division of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce issues a semi-monthly mimeographed 
bulletin “Silk and Rayon Developments,” 
giving news items of the industry in var- 
ious countries and summaries of official 
statistics. 


Fashion Show and Health Show. The 
Tuberculosis Conference and the Inter- 
State Dairy Council of Philadelphia recent- 
ly gave a “fashion show” to the Philadelphia 
schoolgirls which had one novel and suc- 
cessful feature: the models not only wore the 
most attractive of spring styles, but their 
fine natural color, good bearing, and general 
healthy air set off the garments to the best 
advantage, a fact which the chic little 
modiste, Madame Santé, knew how to bring 
home as she displayed the costumes suitable 


* for various occasions, 


Essay Contest. “Saving and Spending 
as Factors in Prosperity, with Special 


Reference to the Effect of Simplified Prac- 
tice and the Elimination of Waste on the 
Standards of Living” has been chosen as 
the topic for a prize essay contest for which 
Alvan T. Simonds, president of the Simonds 
Saw and Steel Company, Fitchburg, Mas- 
sachusetts, is offering $1500 in prizes. 
The contest is open to “everybody, every- 
where,” and closes December 31, 1926. 
Further particulars may be secured from 
the “Contest Editor,” Simonds Saw and 
Steel Company, 470 Main Street, Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. 


Illumination in School Rooms. A pam- 
phlet of interest in connection with natural 
lighting in the home as well as in the school 
has been prepared by Drs. Taliafero Clark 
and Arthur F. Beal of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. It brings together general 
considerations of daylight illumination and 
reports a year’s study made in Hagerstown, 
Maryland, in four classrooms with different 
exposures. The report is issued as Public 
Health Bulletin No. 159 and may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. for 15 cents a copy. 


Health Stories. Attractive little pam- 
phlets describing the life and work of distin- 
guished contributors to public health are 
being published by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Those about Pasteur, 
Trudeau, and Jenner are already available. 


An Apprentice in Housework. How a 
married graduate of the Garland School 
took a young ignorant girl into her home to 
train her in housekeeping as master work- 
men trained their young apprentices, and 
thereby provided herself with satisfactory 
assistance while she changed the girl's 
outlook on and chances in life is told in the 
school publication, Sweepings, for April. 


Directory of Museums. The five hun- 
dred or so museums now in existence in the 
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United States are listed in dfuseum Work 
for March-April, 1926. Every state is rep- 
resented, also the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. New York State shows 
the largest number, but Massachusetts runs 
it a close second. 


Home Economics in the High School 
Health Program. The health work done 
by home economics teachers and students 
at the Highland Park (Michigan) high school 
is described by Carol M. Davis in School 
Life, for May, 1926. Special correlation is 
made with the nurses’ department, the 
nutrition room, the sight-conservation room, 
and the nursery school. 


A People’s Motion Picture Service. 
What a community can do to provide a 
Sunday afternoon program of religious films 
has been shown in Winchester, Virginia, and 

escribed in the May number of Rural 
America. The article includes a list of 
some twenty film distributors, commercial, 
governmental, and philanthropic. 


Department of Commerce Publications. 
The Division of Simplified Practice has 
recently issued Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation No. 44, Box Board Thicknesses, 
and No. 42, Paper Grocers’ Bags, both sold 
at five cents each. Other publications of the 
Bureau of Standards include Circular No. 
296, Research Associates at the Bureau of 
Standards, and Scientific Paper No. 519, 
The Preparation of Levulose, 10 cents each. 
Copies of all four pamphlets may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Frederick Accum. The life and chemical 
services of this pioneer in the populariza- 
tion of chemistry are described by Dr. 
C. A. Browne in a very readable and attrac- 
tively illustrated article in the Journal of 
Chemical Education, October to December, 
1925. Accum, born in 1789, was an early 
crusader against food adulteration, one of 
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the first advocates of gas lighting, and the 
author of “Culinary Chemistry, exhibiting 
the Scientific Principles of Cookery, with 
concise instructions for preparing good and 
wholesome pickles, vinegar, conserves, fruit 
jellies, marmalades, and various other ali- 
mentary substances employed in domestic 
economy with observations on the chem- 
ical constitution and nutritive qualities of 
different kinds of food,” which appeared in 
London in 1821. His career included dra- 
matic reverses and much popular misunder- 


standing of his motives. 


Behavior Problems in Extension Course. 
An extension course on the behavior prob- 
lems of the preschool child, open to the 
public, is given at Modesto College, Mo- 
desto, California, by Mrs. Louise M. Vick- 
ers of the home economics department. It 
was requested by the local branch of the 
American Association of University Women. 


Farm Homes Conference. The April 
issue of Agricultural Engineering carries the 
proceedings of the National Farm Homes 
Conference held in Chicago last February 
and includes several papers of value to home 
economists. Copies may be purchased for 
30 cents each from the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, Bridgman, Michigan. 


What is Blue? The origin of the word 
blue and its interpretation by different 
writers are given in the June issue of Color 
News, the bi-monthly leaflet from the 
Munsell Research Laboratory of Baltimore, 
together with the definition of different 
popular varieties of blue in terms of the 
Munsell color system. 


The Nutritive Value of Almonds. An 
article by Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan of the 
University of California has been issued 
in pamphlet form by the California Almond 
Growers Exchange and will be supplied 
free on request to their headquarters, 311 
California Street, San Francisco. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION SECTION 
CONTRIBUTIONS FROM UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


The Effect of Certain Mineral Elements 
upon Reproduction in the Rat. Frances 
S. Holton. Master’s thesis. 

The relation of the composition of the salt 
mixtures used in synthetic basal diets to 
success in reproduction of rats was tested 
by five successive gestations in each of 25 
female rats which were of the second or 
third generation on purified diets. In the 
absence of salts of iodine, fluorine, manganese 
and aluminum, no young were obtained, 
either with or without wheat germ oil as 
source of vitamin E. A few litters were 
obtained in the presence of these elements 
both in the presence and in the absence of a 
source of vitamin E. Much better success 
was obtained, however, when the wheat 


germ oil was present. 


The Effect of Heat Treatment upon the 
Biological Value of Cereal Proteins. 
Agnes Fay Morgan and Florance B. King. 
Results of experiments designed to dis- 

cover the extent and nature of heat injury 

to wheat and rice proteins were announced 
in a previous communication (Proc. Soc. 

Exp. Biol. Med., 1926, vol. 23: pp. 

353-355). Further evidence has now been 

accumulated confirming the first conclusion 

that the inferior growth of rats fed heat- 
treated (toasted) cereals is due to denatura- 
tion of the proteins, and showing in addition 
that caramelization of carbohydrates is also 
at fault. The extent to which each of these 
factors is responsible for the effect observed 

* is now being measured. A series of deter- 

minations of the biological values of the 

proteins of the various cereal preparations 

used by the method suggested by H. H. 
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Mitchell (Jour. Biol. Chem., 1924, vol. 58: 
p. 873) has shown that a loss of one-third to 
one-half the nutritive value measured in 
this way occurs in heat-treated cereals. 
Supplementary feeding with isolated amino- 
acids is now being carried on in the hope of 
discovering the fraction of the protein mole- 
cules affected. 


Kansas STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
DIVISION OF HOME ECONOMICS 


A Study of the Diets and Some of the Health 
Habits of Children from Two to Seven 
Years of Age in a College Community. 
Pearle E. Ruby and Ruth Campbell. 
Supplementing earlier studies by Hughes 

and Roberts in Gary, Indiana, and by 

Roberts in Kentucky, a survey was made of 

the dietary and health habits of 200 preschool 

children representing 141 families in Man- 
hattan, Kansas, a number including nearly 
all of those in the community. The names 
of the children were obtained from the college 
baby clinic, the Sunday school, and the city 
records for 1917 to 1921. About one fourth 
belonged to families connected with the 

college. All were native white except 7 

negro and 6 Mexican children. 

The mothers were interviewed to obtain 
records of the child’s diet on the day pre- 
ceding the visit, the history of its feeding in 
infancy, and information regarding its usual 
dietary and health habits, the desired facts 
being registered by the visitor on a ques- 
tionnaire specially prepared to give uni- 
formity to the statements. 

The record showed the following facts: 

Milk was used as a beverage by all but 11 
per cent of the children, the corresponding 
figure for the college group being 2 per cent. 
Only 12 per cent, however, received a quart 
of milk a day. 
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None of the recorded diets included coffee. 
This is in contrast to the Gary study, in 
which 60 per cent of the children drank tea 
or coffee. 

Over two-thirds of the Manhattan dietary 
records showed cereals, a similar proportion 
included vegetables other than potato, and 
75 per cent indicated the use of fruit at least 
once a day. Twenty-five per cent of the 
diets were rated as adequate. Correspond- 
ing figures from Gary are: cereals, 20 per 
cent; vegetables other than potato, 50 per 
cent; fruit, 40 per cent; adequacy of diet, 
8.9 per cent. 

The Manhattan records of health habits 
indicate fairly intelligent care of the children, 
though most of them might well have had 
more sleep. 

The Manhattan children ranked higher 
on most points studied than the other groups 
used for comparison. Within the Manhat- 
tan group, those from families connected 
with the college ranked consistently highest; 
since the economic status of these families 
was not appreciably higher than the others, 
the study indicates that the education of the 
parents is an important factor in the quality 
of the care given to the children. 


The Digestibility of Pie Crust. Margaret 

Justin and Mildred Halstead. 

In order to determine the comparative 
digestibility of pie crust, pie crust and muffins 
made from the same kind and proportion 
of ingredients were used in a digestion experi- 
ment with two normal women as subjects. 
The experiment was divided into two three- 
day periods, one day between. 

The diet, which provided adequate energy, 
consisted of dried milk, butter, apple, sugar, 
flour, tea or coffee if desired, and in the 
second experiment, a known amount of 
baking powder. 

The pie crust used in the first diet was 
prepared from the materials supplied and 
baked with the apples in the usual manner. 
The muffins substituted for the pie crust in 
the second diet, were made with 21 grams of 
fat and baked for 35 minutes at a tem- 
perature of 400°F. The remaining 72 grams 
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of butter allowed each subject for a day were 
eaten on the muffins. 

All foods were weighed. The apples were 
peeled and quartered, a thin sample was cut 
from each quarter, and these samples were 
dried for five days in a Freas electric oven 
at a temperature of 425°F. 

The usual procedure was employed for 
collecting and sampling the feces. The 
collection of the sample by subject M. H. 
was thought to be inaccurate because of the 
short time between the two periods. 

The carbohydrate of both food and feces 
was determined by hydrolyzing 5-gram 
samples for 2.5 hours with 200 cc. water and 
20 cc. concentrated HCl. A reflux condenser 
was used. The solution was made up to 
500 cc., and filtered; the glucose was deter- 
mined in an aliquot filtrate by the Munson 
and Walker method. 

The coefficients of digestibility for pie 
crust were found to be as follows: subject 
M. J., 99.6 per cent; subject M. H., 99.0 
per cent; average, 99.3 percent. For muffins 
the figure was 99.7 per cent for both subjects. 

The subjects remained in normal health 
and experienced no uncomfortable sensations 
during either diet. 

As far as may be measured by this ex- 
periment, pie crust is a very digestible food, 
with a coefficient of digestibility less than 
half of one per cent lower than that of 
muffins. 


A Comparison of the Shortening Power 
of Various Fats as Tested by Their Ten- 
sile Strength in a Baked Product. Mar- 
garet Ahlborn. 

This experiment to test the shortening 
power of seven different fats used in sugar 
cookies is similar to work previously re- 
ported by Davis (Jour. Ind. and Eng. 
Chem., 1921, vol. 13, p. 797) and Platt and 
Fleming (Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 1923, 
vol. 15, p. 390), save that in the present 
instance the methods were such as the 
housewife would use, though standardized 
as much as possible. 

The fats tested were lard, a lard com- 
pound, Crisco, Wesson oil, oleomargarine, 
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and a nut butter or margarine with vege- 
table base. 

Breaking and crushing tests made on 
sections cut from the cookies were used to 
determine the strength of the baked dough 
and thus indicate the relative shortening 
power of the fats. 

In general, the shortening power of the 
fats was found to decrease in the order in 
which they are listed above; with the value 
for lard taken as 100 the values for the 
others ranged down to 65 for nut butter. 

The results of the tests accord with the 
theory that the degree of saturation of the 
fatty acids has much to do with the shorten- 
ing power of a fat. 

The work also indicated that the quality 
of the baked product was often affected by 
such more or less uncontrollable factors as 
humidity and general temperature. In 
certain tests the results were variable 
enough to place them quite outside the 
range of the great majority. Even under 
carefully controlled conditions the products 
made with a given fat will not be uniformly 
short. 

A little work was done to determine 
how much the quantity of 100 per cent 
fat could be reduced when it is used as a 
substitute for butter, but the results were 
affected by so many other factors beside 
the shortening power of the fats that no 
conclusive findings were obtained. 

The experiment shows the difficulty of 
establishing decisively the relative shorten- 
ing power of fats used in home cookery; 
it also indicates that under uncontrolled 
home conditions the housewife may use 
the fats tested interchangeably, save in the 
case of nut butter, which appeared the least 
efficient as a shortening agent. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
DIVISION OF HOME ECONOMICS 

Two studies of carbohydrates have already 
been reported in the periodicals cited: 

The Relative Sweetness of Pure Sugars. 
Alice Biester, Mildred Weigley Wood, 
and Cecile Stone Wahlin. Amer. Jour. 
Physiol., 1925, 73: 387. 

The Relative Sweetness of Invert Sugar. 
J. J. Willaman, Cecile Stone Wahlin, and 
Alice Biester. Amer. Jour. of Physiol., 
1925, 73: 397. (In cooperation with the 
Division of Agricultural Biochemistry.) 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


The Antirachitic Vitamin Content of Canned 
Livers from Certain Lake Michigan Fish. 
Helen T. Parsonsand Margaret Schwenker. 
The livers of whitefish, trout, and burbot, 

shipped from a fishery at Sturgeon Bay, 
Wisconsin, were blanched and canned at 
15 pounds pressure for 20 minutes. Rats 
were depleted of vitamin D on McCollum’s 
ration 3143 and fed daily doses of from 0.5 
to 1.6 grams of the canned livers. A rela- 
tively high concentration of vitamin D in 
these livers was indicated both by a deposit 
of calcium in the growing areas of the long 
bones and by an increase in the inorganic 
phosphorus of the blood. 


The Effect of Different Methods of Cooking 
Vegetables on the Vitamin B Content. 
Helen T. Parsons and May Reynolds. 
Determinations are being made of losses 

of vitamin B from vegetables cooked by the 

four methods used by Peterson and Hoppert 

(Jour. or Home Econ., 1925, vol 17: p. 

265-280) in determining the loss of mineral 

and other constituents in cooking vegetables. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


KINDRED INTERESTS 


Education Bill. Organizations interested 
in the passage of the Reed-Curtis Bill to 
establish a federal department of education 
have been notified by Representative Reed 
of New York, who introduced the measure 
into the House, that newspaper statements 
published early in May to the effect that the 
House Committee on Education had voted 
against reporting the bill to the House are 
incorrect. No such action was taken; in 
fact the only action taken in regard to this 
bill was to authorize the printing of 1000 
extra copies of the hearing to meet an un- 
precedented demand. The mistake was 
probably due to confusion with the movie 
censhorship bills on which, because of pres- 
sure of business, the Committee on Educa- 
tion voted to defer action until December. 

American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Law Enforcement will 
be the general subject of discussion at the 
symposium which will constitute the pro- 
gram of Section K, Economic and Social 
Sciences, at the meeting to be held in Phila- 
delphia the last week of December. The 
term is taken to comprehend the results of 
research into criminology, criminal tenden- 
cies, and the present-day facts, and its vari- 
ous phases will be presented by competent 
speakers. 

American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work. The annual meeting 
was held in Cleveland May 25 to June 2 in 
conjunction with the Conference on Social 
Work. Mrs. May H. Harding of Brooklyn 
was in charge of the program, one feature of 
which was a joint meeting with the American 
Association for Community Organization. 

American Health Congress. The Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association was rep- 
resented at the Congress held in Atlantic 
City May 17 to 22 by Alice L. Edwards, 


executive secretary, and by Keturah E, 
Baldwin, business manager of the Journal, 
who was given the use of a booth among the 
exhibits. 

American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineering. With a view to continuing the 
work begun at the first Better Farm Homes 
conference held in Chicago in February, 
the Society devoted part of its annual meet- 
ing to discussion of the structural problems 
of farm homes. Greta Gray, specialist in 
home management research at the University 
of Nebraska, was invited to present a paper 
on the arrangement of the farm home. She 
pointed out that the public is not well- 
informed in making its demand for housing, 
that the architect is responsible for educating 
the ordinary person to better standards, 
and that he needs to consider alike the points 
of view of the artist, the engineer, and the 
household management specialist. One or 
two points of arrangement were discussed in 
detail with a view to illustrating how much 
there is to be considered in planning for con- 
venience, and suggestions were made as to 
subjects of research by which engineers might 
contribute to the convenience of the home. 

Austro-American Institute of Education. 
The purpose of this new institute in Vienna 
is “to provide an educational exchange for 
American and Austrians interested in the 
progressive movements in both countries. 
The director is Professor Paul Dengler and 
the Institute will furnish information con- 
cerning different types of schools and op- 
portunities for study, and possibly for ex- 


tion. Eighteen countries were represented 
at the conference held in New York in April. 
The delegates unanimously agreed on the 
draft of a constitution for a new international 
body to coordinate the efforts of national 
bodies engaged in standardization and ap- 
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change teaching.” 

International Conference on Standardiza- 
|| 
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pointed a committee of seven to submit it 
to those bodies and arrange a plenary con- 
ference for final ratification and organization. 
Members of the new association are to be the 
central national standardizing bodies, one 
for each country, a plenary assembly of 
delegates and a smaller administrative council 
will be its executive bodies, while work on 
technical questions will be in the hands of 
technical committees representing the coun- 
tries concerned. The conference was called 
by the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, 29 West 39th Street, New York 
City, of which Mr. C, E. Skinner is chairman. 

International Kindergarten Union. One 
of the principal topics discussed at the annual 
meeting in Kansas City early in May was 
nursery schools. Effective addresses were 
made by Patty Smith Hill of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Elizabeth 
Brugger of Cleveland. 

School Courses for Parents. Wichita, 
Kansas, has developed a system of weekly 
two-hour classes on various phases of child 
training and parental responsibility by co- 
operation of the Board of Education and 
various private organizations. 

Kappa Omicron Phi. The first national 
conclave was held at Maryville, Missouri, 
on February 19 and 20. This national 
sorority originated at the Missouri State 
Teachers College at Maryville and its aim 
is to further the interests of home economics 
in four-year colleges, much as the other 
home economics sororities do in the universi- 
ties. The national officers are: President, 
Hettie Anthony; vice-president and or- 
ganizer, Mabel Cook; secretary, Ina Miller, 
Hayes, Kansas; treasurer and registrar, A. 
Louise Enloe. Other chapters have been 
organized at Hayes, State Teachers College, 
Kansas, and at Cape Girardeau State Teach- 
ers College, Missouri. 

Omicron Nu. Margaret Fedde of 
Nebraska was elected grand president at the 
biennial conclave, to serve two years. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. 
The officers for 1926-27 are: President, 
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Harriet Gresham, Mobile; vice president, 
Henrietta 9Thompson; secretary-treasurer, 
Helen Johnson; councilor, Annie E. Sale; 
alternate, Elizabeth Mauldin. The annual 
meeting was held in Montgomery January 
22-23 with ninety members in attendance. 
Helen Goodspeed, of the University of 
Arkansas, spoke on “Modern methods of 
teaching home economics.” Agnes Ellen 
Harris, Auburn, discussed the extension pro- 
gram for 1926; Henrietta M. Thompson 
gave a report of the California meeting, and 
Margaret Stowell, Cuba, spoke on “Some 
high school problems.” Junior clubs from 
Alabama College, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, and Woman’s College sent repre- 
sentatives. 

The state clothing contest, under the direc- 
tion of the high school problems committee, 
was held in Birmingham, April 15-17, and 
was a decided success. 

Alabama College. A pamphlet on “Sug- 
gestive fashion shows for high schools,” by 
Alberta L. Ross, is being published and will 
be gladly sent on request to the Alabama 
State College for Women, Montevallo. 

Between the spring and summer sessions 
in June, Ivol Spafford, state supervisor of 
home eonomics, conducted a short course 
for the high school vocational home eco- 
nomics teachers, covering such subjects as 
objectives of two-year high school units, 
checking systems, revision of high school 
home economics course of study, problems 
of high school home economics exhibits at 
fairs and teacher-training institutions, and 
score cards by which the high school girl 
may check her own abilities. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. A new 
plan of teaching home equipment in the home 
economics courses has been worked out by 
M. L. Nichols and Agnes Ellen Harris. 
The Department of Agricultural Engineering 
will teach the mechanical part of the subject, 
and the Department of Home Economics the 
home management part. All students pre- 
paring to do home demonstration work will 
be required to take this work. It will be 
given also for the benefit of club women 
and girls who attend short courses at 
Auburn, 
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ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. 
For the work of the Association the state has 
been divided into ten districts, each with a 
chairman appointed by the president. 
Several of the districts held meetings this 
spring. 

The first issue of the State News Letter 
appeared this spring. Elizabeth Gress, 
president of the State Association, is editor. 

The Association maintains a student loan 
fund at the University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. Two students in the home economics 
department are receiving aid this year. 
This is one of the most important projects 
of the Association. 

Sheridan High School. The girls of the 
home economics department have organized 
a Home Economics Club and take great 
pride in the fact that they are members of 
the state and national associations. The 
club has taken up the study of “Homemaking 
in foreign countries,” and several interesting 
programs have been given. The pledge 
made to the student loan fund has been paid, 
and the club is planning to send a represen- 
tative to the district meeting at Little Rock. 

University of Arkansas. The Home 
Economics Club meets with the Agricultural 
Club and the two are known jointly as the 
Agricultural Day Association. At the first 
meeting of the spring quarter, slides of the 
Missouri agricultural and home economics 
state exhibits were shown as possible sug- 
gestions for floats and exhibits for the 
Arkansas University Agricultural Day. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
Bay Section. The last meeting of the year 
was held at Alumni Hall, Mills College, with 
Hilda Faust presiding. Dean Adams ex- 
tended a welcome to the organization and 
commended the work being done for young 
women, but cautioned against overspecializa- 
tion. Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, state presi- 
dent for 1926-27, urged that all work 
together to put over a strong program for 
next year. Dr. J. W. MacFarlane of the 
University of California spoke on “Habit 
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training of preschool c .” Luncheon 
was served at the Mills College tea room. 
The program of the afternoon session was in 
charge of student clubs from San Jose Teach- 
ers College, Mills College, and household art 
and science departments of the University 
of California. This was followed by the 
annual business meeting and election of 
officers. The latter are: President, Ina 
Watenberger, Oakland; vice president, Miss 
Budlong; secretary, Miss Gardner, San 
Francisco, corresponding secretary, Bertha 
Schwab, Oakland; treasurer, Ann Olsen. 

State Teachers College, Chico. Emma 
Conley, Cornell University, was the guest 
of the home economics department on April 
29 and 30. In the evening she met with the 
Home Economics Club at Bidwell Mansion 
and talked informally on “The trend of home 
economics education.” 

During the recent Better Homes Week, 
of which the chairman was Saidee Stark, 
director of the department of home eco- 
nomics, the Home Economics Student Club 
conducted a series of downtown window 
exhibits, emphasizing such subjects as 
economical buying, nutrition, and health. 


CANADA 


Edmonton Home Economics Association. 
Formal affiliation with the American Home 
Economics Association was completed in 
May and the Edmonton Association thus 
becomes the first member of the American 
organization outside of the United States. 
At the time of joining it had seventeen 
paid members. The officers are: President, 
Mabel Patrick, University of Alberta; 
secretary-treasurer, Margaret Malone, Uni- 
versity Hospital; councilor, Mabel Patrick; 
alternate, Mrs. Charles Gillespie. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Agricultural College. Inga Alli- 
son, head of the home economics department, 
spent the early part of May ona trip through 
the west and northwest, visiting state uni- 
versities and land grant colleges in Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
and Utah. 
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University of Colorado. Among visitors 
to the department in April was Emeline 
Whitcomb of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
who talked to the students on home eco- 
nomics work in that Bureau and ideals and 
standards in home economics education. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held at the Chapman 
Technical High School, New London, on 
May 8, with about 125 in attendance. 
Speakers were Elizabeth Bache of Connecti- 
cut College for Women, Mrs. Niola White- 
side, supervising school nurse in the New 
London schools, and Mrs. Mary Swartz 
Rose, whose paper on recent developments 
in nutrition was especially valuable. Lunch- 
eon was served at the school and a visit was 
arranged to Connecticut College. 

Connecticut Agricultural College. The 
home demonstration service is one of the 
many organizations in the state with whom 
Lisbeth MacDonald, state specialist in 
home nursing, has worked out excellent 
cooperation. 

Bridgeport. Mrs. Winifred A. Hart, 
director of the department of health and 
hygiene, is also in charge of the home eco- 
nomics work in the high schools, including 
the cafeterias. 

Hartford. The nutrition workers and 
food specialists of Hartford organized 
October, 1925, to study current nutrition 
problems and promote a greater interest in 
the subject. Frances A. Carscadden of the 
Hartford Hospital was elected president, 
and Helen P. Wagner of the Weaver High 
School secretary. Dinner meetings are 
held the first Monday of every month, fol- 
lowed by a talk by some special speaker. 
Membership is limited to those having had 
special training in dietetics. 

Hartford’s newest high school, the Buckley 
High School, will be opened this fall. Ada 
Harding of the Hartford Public High School 
will direct the foods work, and Pearl Grandy, 
now teaching in the Windsor High School, 
will be clothing instructor. The home 
economics course will be the same as that now 
given in the Hartford Public High School. 
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New Britain. Ethel I. Littlehales, teach- 
ing in the Junior High School, is much 
interested in two cooking clubs. In this 
school home economics is compulsory in the 
seventh and eighth grades. A club in the 
Senior High School is also doing a splendid 
work. 

New Haven. Marie A. Nelson, of the 
Visiting Nurses Association, reports that 
they have splendid cooperation with all the 
city and state organizations, that home 
economics plays an important part in the 
public health program, and that there are two 
trained workers who teach in the homes 
under her supervision. Gertrude Gustafson 
is the assistant supervisor of the home eco- 
nomics department. 

DELAWARE 


Delaware Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held at Rodney 
Square Inn, Wilmington, March 6. The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, Ethel L. Parker; vice president, 
Kathryn Woods; secretary-treasurer, An- 
nette Butler; councilor, Elizabeth McDaniel. 
Mention that no home economics research is 
being done in Delaware brought forth the 
fact that this state does not share in the ap- 
apropriation set aside for the purpose, and 
members were urged to get behind a move- 
ment for research. 

Dorothy Nunn, a recent graduate of 
Women’s College, told of her work in home 
economics with a class of boys at Unionville, 
Pennsylvania. Blanche Halbert of Better 
Homes in America talked on the value of a 
home economics demonstration cottage. 
Mrs. Calvin, supervisor of home economics in 
Philadelphia, spoke on “New ideas in home 
economics.” Membership has _ increased 
nearly thirty per cent during the year. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The April meeting was held 
jointly with the Maryland State Home 
Economics Association and the Housewives 
League of the District. Dr. Albert F. 
Woods, president of the University of Mary- 
land, spoke of the importance of the home 
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economics curricula of the schools. Other 
speakers were Hon. John C. Ketcham, con- 
gressman from Michigan, Mrs. William E. 
Chamberlain, president of the Housewives 
League, and Marie Mount of the Maryland 
Home Economics Association. 

The Association took the lead in the Better 
Homes campaign of the district, and during 
Better Homes Week members spoke before 
the students of every high school, college, 
and private school in the District on the 
subject of better housing and home life. 

At an April meeting of the Food and 
Nutrition Section, Dr. Frank Howard 
Richardson spoke on “Breast feeding and the 
responsibility of the mother for the care of 
the baby and the choice of her food.” He is 
regional consultant of diseases of children 
to the New York State Department of 
Health. 

The last meeting of the Homemakers 
Section was held on May 13. A summary 
of the budget study made by the group 
during the year was given by Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, and Hildegarde Kneeland dis- 
cussed further types of time studies which 
might be made. It was decided to continue 
the time studies and budgets next year in 
cooperation with the Bureau. 


FLORIDA 


Florida State College for Women. In 
addition to courses in food and nutrition and 
textiles and clothing, the home economics 
department is offering a course in health 
education at the summer session. It in- 
cludes a study of growth, physical defects, 
nutrition, exercise, sanitation, prevention 
of communicable diseases, and a discussion 
of the methods of health teaching and train- 
ing the schools. 

Dade County Agricultural High School. 
In October, 1925, the home economics de- 
partment was given the use of a cottage on 
the campus for practical home work. The 
class in interior decoration made plans for 
slight remodeling and decided on color 
schemes and furnishings for the rooms. 
The work of making curtains and draperies, 
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painting, and refinishing old furniture, was 
done by all of the girls in the department 
divided into groups, each group being 
responsible for one room. The funds were 
provided in part by the Board of Education 
and in part by the girls, who earned them by 
the sale of sandwiches and lemonade. The 
cottage has been used by second-year girls, 
alternate groups living in it for two weeks 
at a time under the guidance of the three 
home economics teachers, two of whom 
live in the cottage. The expenses have been 
met cooperatively, each occupant contribut- 
ing to a general weekly fund. 

Isabella Jewell. Miss Jewell, who died in 
Florida in February, is well known to home 
economists, although much of her work was 
in nursing. She was for several years an 
instructor in the normal cookery courses 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
The seventh annual meeting was held in 
Macon April 16 and 17. The meeting was 
called to order Friday morning by Clara Lee 
Cone, the president. Among the speakers 
were Mrs. Charles A. Hilburn, president of 
the Macon Parent-Teachers Association, 
Erna E. Proctor, of the Child Health Dem- 
onstration Center, at Athens, and Alice L. 
Edwards. The subject of the afternoon 
was Recent research in nutrition. Catherine 
Newton, of the State College of Agriculture, 
and Susan Matthews were speakers. On 
Saturday “Child training in home and 
school” was discussed by Martha McAlpine, 
State College of Agriculture, Mrs. Henry L. 
Whitehead, president of the Preschool 
Council at Macon, and Rachael Keith, 
Washington High School. More delegates 
were in attendance than at any previous 
meeting. Representatives from a number of 
student clubs made interesting reports of 
their work. Officers for the coming year 
are: President, Gussie Hill Tabb, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville; 
vice president, Bess Baird; secretary, Louise 
Whitehurst, Savannah; councilor, Lelia 


Bunce. 
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Idaho Home Economics Association. The 
sectional meetings of the State Association 
were held in Moscow, Pocatello, and Boise, 
with many teachers, homemakers, and 
students in attendance at each. During 
the business sessions the constitution was 
amended to divide the state organization 
into three districts with the following coun- 
cilors: northern district, Marion Hepworth; 
southeastern district, Ruth Quarels; south- 
western district, Mary Ebersole. It was 
voted to hold district meetings next spring 
at Moscow, Pocatello, and Boise respectively. 
Olive Mertitt was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the association. The plan of work 
adopted includes three news letters during 
the year, a membership drive for home- 
makers, increase in number of student clubs, 
and exhibits as a regular part of the program 
for each meeting. It was suggested that 
next year each high school be asked to make 
an exhibit of the work of its home economics 
department. 

The Association has made a gain of one 
hundred per cent in membership over last 
year. In May the number stood at sixty- 
four, including three contributing members. 

Boise. The Boise High School Home 
Economics Club has the honor of being the 
first high school club of Idaho to affiliate 
with the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The other student clubs are at the 
University of Idaho and the Idaho Techni- 
cal Institute. 

Inland Empire Educational Association. 
The Home Economics Section met in 
Spokane on April 8 at Culbertson’s Tea 
Room. The meeting began with a luncheon 
attended by about eight home economists 
followed by addresses from Dr. Peter D. 
McCormack of Spokane on the importance 
of prenatal and preschool and behavior 
clinics; Dr. Stevenson Smith, director of 
the Gatzert Foundation of the University of 
Washington, on “The psychological clinic:” 
Mrs. Sarah W. Prentice, head of the child 
care department of the Oregon Agricultural 
College, on the history and trend in growth 
of nursery schools. 
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At a short business session, Marion Hep- 
worth, state leader in home economics ex- 
tension, University of Idaho, was elected 
president for the coming year and Elsie 
Maxwell of Spokane was elected secretary. 

University of Idaho. The third annual 
Home Economics Day was attended by seven 
hundred people from Moscow and the sur- 
rounding country. Every division in the 
home economics department participated in 
the program by exhibits and demonstration 
lectures. 


Idaho Technical Institute. A style show 
and exhibit were held by the home economics 
department at the time of the district meet- 
ing of the Idaho Home Economics Associa- 
tion and were enjoyed by a large group of 
visitors. 

Women’s Vacation Camps. Four vaca- 
tion camps will be held this year, each of 
three days duration. The purpose is three- 
fold: To give the women a restful vacation, 
to develop suitable types of recreation, and 
to help establish home ideals. The instruc- 
tional work given in the morning will include 
such subjects as “The relation of food to 
health,” “The vision of public health for 
the mother,” “Landscape art and the home,” 
“Planning an economical and convenient 
home.” The recreational work which will 
be given at suitable hours in the afternoon 
will consist of swimming and community 
games. Short vesper services and inspira- 
tional talks will constitute the night’s pro- 
grams and will attempt to help each woman 
to realize the importance of a satisfied home 
life and its relation to a successful community 
life. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. 
Ata meeting of the executive committee held 
in Chicago May 8, it was voted to authorize 
the formation of a section of home economics 
women in business. This brings the number 
of sections in the Association to five. 

University of Chicago. The Graduate 
Home Economics Club ended its year’s 
activities with a beach party on May 7. 
This is an informa! organization the 1926 
membership in which was 38, and which aims 
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primarily to help graduate students to 
become better acquainted, thus supple- 
menting the more formal club for students 
in the department. The two clubs unite for 
an annual home economics dinner, which is 
the most important social affair of the de- 
partment’s year and which both students and 
alumni may attend. 

Some of the graduate students in home 
economics who are especially interested in 
chemistry are members of Kappa Mu Sigma, 
an honorary fraternity for graduate stu- 
dents in chemistry. The lecture at this 
year’s open meeting was of special interest 
to home economics students because Dr. 
Katharine Coward of England spoke on the 
chemistry of vitamin A. 

INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held in South Bend 
April 9 and 10. The home economics de- 
partments of the South Bend and Mishawaka 
schools and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of St. Joseph County cooperated to 
make it a success. 

About 350 home economics teachers and 
homemakers as well as a number of fathers 
enjoyed the opening banquet at the Oliver 
Hotel. Geraldine Hadley, president of the 
Association, presided. Cora M. Winchell 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
spoke on “Educational opportunities in the 
home,” and Mrs. Frank Sheehan, president 
of the Indiana Federation of Clubs, on “Are 
we spendthrifts of time?” 

The Saturday meeting was held in the 
Southeast Junior High School with Miss 
Hadley presiding. The speakers were Cora 
M. Winchell of Columbia University on 
“Are we modernizing our methods of home 
economics education?” Susan West of 
Milwaukee-Downer College on “Training 
women for the use of leisure time,” and Mrs. 
Florence Busse Smith on “The responsibility 
of the home economics teacher in the health 
program.” A sight-seeing trip to places of 
interest in the city by auto and tea at St. 
Mary’s College followed. 

The home economics teaching division of 
the Department of the American Home of 
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the Indiana State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs undertook to make a brief survey of 
the conditions surrounding the teaching of 
homemaking in Indiana this year as their 
project. The executive board of the Indiana 
State Home Economics Association helped 
with a part of this survey. The following 
studies were made by members: status of 
home economics in the Indiana colleges and 
universities, Laura Shryer, Terre Haute; 
opportunities for the girl of high school age 
to study homemaking, Clara Locke, Terre 
Haute, and Frieda Bach, Indianapolis; the 
equipment for teaching homemaking in the 
schools of Indiana, Mary Beeman, Indian- 
apolis; the qualifications of teachers of 
home economics in Indiana, Mrs. Harriet 
Crist. 

Supervisors’ Conference. This was held 
in South Bend the same days as the State 
Association meeting. Mary Beeman, state 
supervisor of home economics education, 
presided in the forenoon, when a number of 
brief reports were given on “The best service 
my department has rendered this year,” and 
Alice Loomis, specialist in evening school 
education, gave a very helpful discussion 
on the organization and administration of 
the evening school program. 

Mabel Fertich, supervisor at Crawfords- 
ville, presided in the afternoon. The health 
program was discussed by Dr. Ada 
Schweitzer, state board of health, and an 
interesting exhibit of teaching devices was 
shown. Superintendent W. W. Borden 
spoke on “Evaluation of contributions made 
by home economics to general school pro- 
grams.” Other subjects discussed were 
“How to interest more high school girls in 
home economics,” “The use of achievement 
tests,” and “Improvement of teachers in 
service.” 

LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. 
A committee of which Stella Leopold of 
Shreveport was the efficient chairman this 
spring presented the cause of the Ellen H. 
Richards fund to the home economics de- 
partments ofthestate. Fifteen high schools, 
the two state institutes, and the state normal 
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college all contributed money which 
amounted to $75.30. There were two con- 
tributions of about ten dollars, seven of 
about five dollars, and the remainder ranged 
down to two dollars. 


Maine Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held at Augusta in 
the Senate Chamber of the State House on 
May 22. The morning session closed with 
a luncheon at the Augusta House and was 
followed by an afternoon meeting, in charge 
of Esther McGinnis of the University of 
Maine. The following subjects were dis- 
cussed: A high school child-care course; 
New interpretations of household manage- 
ment; Cooperation between boys’ and girls’ 
club work and home economics teachers. 

Nasson Institute. The seniors this spring 
served twenty-three luncheons at the Insti- 
tute for several ladies’ organizations and in- 
dividuals who wished to entertain. Some- 
thing of the kind is done each year, tickets to 
luncheons being sold in advance at the rate 
of three dollars for six people, which covers 
the cost of food, place cards, and table de- 
corations. There are many valuable features 
about this arrangement. It makes that 
part of the course self-supporting, the girls 
get practice in preparing attractive meals 
at low cost and in catering to the public, 
and it gives the townspeople a chance to get 
acquainted with the school and its work. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The third annual meeting was held 
on April 24 in Worcester at the David Fan- 
ning Trade School, with the president, Amy 
Fackt, in the chair. The following officers 
were elected: President, Amy Fackt, Sim- 
mons College, Boston; vice presidents, Agnes 
Craig and Mrs. Helen Lane; secretary, 
Lucile French, Framingham; treasurer, 
Marthe Judd; alternate councillor, Alice 
Blood; director, Marion Parker. 

Mr. Young, superintendent of schools in 
‘Worcester, gave an address of welcome. He 
felt that the signs of the times pointed to 
more money, rather than less money avail- 
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able for home economics work in the future. 
Just where the leadership to spend this 
money is to come from, and what the objec- 
tives for which this money is to be spent 
shall be, he considered matters of vital con- 
cern. Another important address at the 
morning session was by Mrs. Frank Gil- 
breth, on “Fatigue elimination in household 
tasks.” She spoke of the necessity of 
definitely considering the available time, 
money, human strength, and the interests or 
aptitudes of every member of the household 
in budgeting family activities, and the im- 
portance of planning so that everybody in 
the home shall have some activity essential 
to keep the home going. 

Luncheon was served in Memorial Hall, 
just across the street from the Trade School. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann of the Bookline Society for Ethical 
Culture delivered a suggestive and inspiring 
address on “Educating our youth for the 
great needs of the age.” In accordance with 
the recommendation of the committee on 
resolutions, it was voted to send the following 
telegram to Senator William H. Butler in 
Washington: “Please deliver to the chair- 
man of the Senate Liquor Hearing Com- 
mittee the following resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Massachusetts State Home 
Economics Association at its annual meeting 
in Worcester, April 24, 1926: We, an associa- 
tion representing 500 women, stand for the 
Eighteenth Amendment because we consider 
it a desirable law which should be enforced 
without modification. Signed: Amy M. 
Fackt, President.” 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics 
Association. The spring meeting was held 
at the Greenfield Junior High School on 
May 15. Following the business meeting 
Mary M. Wentworth, educational director 
and head of the department of education of 
Mount Holyoke College, spoke on “Mental 
hygiene in relation to the home.” She 
pointed out that understanding rather than 
destructive criticism should be used in hand- 
ling children, and urged the necessity of 
looking for motives behind the evident ones. 
Doris Schumaker, assistant state clothing 
leader at Cornell University, spoke on 
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“People versus subject matter in home eco- 
nomics education,” emphasizing the fact 
that the newer teaching methods demand 
much more subtlety than the old ones and 
that the teacher must develop eye and ear 
for significance in small things. 

MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
The fifth news letter is called the Boost 
Number and contains for the most part 
“News from the field.” This deals with the 
special activities in both city and rural] home 
economics work and is really a medium of 
passing on the good things. 

Mt. Pleasant. The home economics de- 
partment of the Central Normal School par- 
ticipated in the first annual academic contest 
in Michigan, held on May 21. Students 
from ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades were eligible and contests were con- 
ducted in both foods and clothing. 

Ypsilanti. A conference of home eco- 
nomics teachers in the teacher-training de- 
partments of Michigan normal schools and 
colleges was held in Ypsilanti, May 14 
and 15. 

Rogers City. A health demonstration 
program designed to bring about an all- 
around improvement in the health of every 
pupil in the high school is being carried on 
through the cooperation of the board of 
education and the Michigan Tuberculosis 
Association. The preliminary work con- 
sisted in securing a very complete health 
history of each pupil and of keeping him 
under the observation of the school nurse. 
Pupils requiring it are put on a special regime 
and will be re-examined at intervals, 
Through the school nurse a consistent effort 
will be made to follow defects found and 
secure their correction. 

Detroit. The Detroit Federation of High 
School Home Economics Clubs has arranged 
to send a delegate to the annual meeting at 
Minneapolis. 

Vocational Education. Eighteen cities of 
the state were represented in the part-time 
continuation teachers’ conference called by 
the department of vocational education of 
the School of Education of the University of 
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Michigan. This is the largest and most 
representative conference which has been 
held. The program included short talks and 
discussions on topics of special interest to 
teachers of this type. 

Part-Time Home Economics. A joint 
conference for teachers of home economics 
in part-time schools and for directors and 
teachers in general continuation schools 
was held in Ann Arbor during the meeting 
of the Schoolmaster’s Club, April 1 to 3. 
Much of mutual interest was brought out 
under the two topics, “Teamwork in part- 
time schools” and “Job and lesson sheets.” 
Short, snappy talks are given on teamwork 
in: attendance, instruction, placement and 
employment, and extra-curricular activities. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting, held April 28-30, it 
was agreed to send an exhibit to the Minne- 
apolis meeting, to continue efforts for a 
satisfactory scholarship maintenance plan, 
and to join the Central Legislative Com- 
mittee. Mrs. J. T. Calhoun of Jackson was 
appointed chairman of the Homemakers 
Section. More than a hundred persons 
attended the general sessions. A feature 
of the meeting was a luncheon where many 
wise and witty speeches were made under 
the leadership of Mary Cresswell. 

At the session of the Institution Economics 
Section addresses were made by Dr. F. J. 
Underwood on “The price of health,” Mrs. 
Mae Waller Batson on “The moral re- 
sponsibility of the institutional home,” 
Mary K. Russel on “Creating an atmosphere 
in the institutional home,” and Mrs. H. G. 
Hawkins on “Housekeeping in the institu- 
tional home.” Mr. J. T. Calhoun made the 
address of welcome and Mrs. Edna Lowe 
Eatmon the response. Other speakers were 
Blanche Clarke of Better Homes in America; 
Ida Morgan, who gave a résumé of impres- 
sions gained during a summer in the home 
economics classes of the schools of Denmark; 
Dorothy Dickins on the progress of work 
under Purnell funds; Esther Rogers, who 
outlined the progress of vocational home 
economics in Mississippi; Dr. Martha Eck- 
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ford on “The newer knowledge of nutrition,” 
and Jean Rich of the American Institute 
of Baking on “Food fads.’’ The reports of 
student clubs at Mississippi State College 
for Women and State Teachers College 
showed remarkable growth and development 
during the year, the former having increased 
more than 100 per cent. 

The following officers were elected for the 
new year: president, Mary J. Wilson, 
Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus; vice president, Mary E. Doney; 
secretary, Anne Jordan; treasurer, Mrs. 
Annie Bailey Cook; councillor, M. Esther 
Rogers. 

Mississippi State College for Women. 
Alice L. Edwards, executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association, was 
the guest of the college on March 23. She 
made a short visit to the New Hope Consoli- 
dated School and to the Lee High School of 
Columbus where practice teaching was 
being done by the senior home economics 
majors. In the evening, Miss Edwards 
was honor guest for dinner at the Mabel 
Ward Practice Home after which she met 
with the Home Economics Club and talked 
on the value of home economics clubs and the 
importance of their affiliation with state and 
national associations. 

MISSOURI 

St. Joseph. The vocational night school 
started as an experiment is a great success, 
as evidenced by the large enrollment and 
fine enthusiasm. The classes, of which 
Mildred Green and Mary Young are in 
charge, are composed of mothers and other 
women employed all day. The hats and 
various garments made by the women rival 
those from the best shops. 

Warrensburg State Teachers College. 
A chapter of Kappa Omicron Phi has been 
organized in the home economics depart- 
ment. This is an honorable professional 
sorority for students of home economics who 
have completed at least a minor in this field, 
with high standing. 

State University. The twelfth annual 
Junior Farmers’ Week held here April 
27-30 was marked by a big increase in en- 
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rollment. The $1500 awarded by the Mis- 
souri State Bankers Association to the vari- 
ous counties on the basis of achievement in 
Boys and Girls 4-H Clubs was used to defray 
the expenses of a number of the delegates. 
The best team in the contests is to give a 
demonstration before the State Bankers 
Association. Neva Stephenson, assistant 
club leader of Indiana, judged the contests. 
Fannie Buchanan, of the education depart- 
ment of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, taught lessons on music appreciation, 
games, and folk dancing. Other features of 
the week were talks on “Health as an aid to 
beauty,” “New kinds of handwork,” “Books 
for girls,” “Everyday manners,” and ‘“‘Cloth- 
ing selection.” Tours to homes and gardens 
were also conducted. 

Recently appointed home demonstration 
agents are: Cecile Manikowski in St. Louis 
County; Marjorie Melchert in Calloway 
County, succeeding Nina Slaughter, who is 
now in the state office as home management 
specialist; Mabel McMahon in Saline 
County, succeeding Eva Luther who resigned 
and married Mr. Dun Tippin. 

Contests. Fifty girls participated in the 
vocational home economics contests held 
April 29 to May 1. Selection of a balanced 
meal at the cafeteria, judging bread, selec- 
tion and arrangement of household furnish- 
ings, and planning complete outfits for indi- 
viduals were some of the newer features of 
the contests. California High School re- 
ceived the highest number of points in the 
contests. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The spring council meeting was held at 
Missoula, April 11. Helen Gleason, the 
president, was in the chair. The member- 
ship was reported as 79 out of a possible 110 
trained home economists. 

Blanche L. Lee, state leader of home 
demonstration work, State College, Boze- 
man, has been elected regional councilor 
for the Inland Empire Region to succeed 
Florence Harrison, Pullman, Washington. 

Inland Empire Education Association. 
Dr. Jessie E. Richardson, director of home 
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economics research, Gladys Branegan, chair- 
man of the department of home econemics at 
Montana State College, and Anne Platt, 
instructor of foods and nutrition, State 
University, attended the conference held 
in Spokane, Washington, April 7 and 9. 

Montana State College. Gladys Brane- 
gan has been granted sabbatical leave for 
the year 1926-27 to study for her doctor’s 
degree. Mildred Nemeck, director of Hamil- 
ton Hall an instructor of institutional man- 
agement, has been granted leave for the year 
to attend Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

A baby is a member of the family in the 
home management house this year. It is 
an attractive, normal, healthy child and the 
students and faculty are convinced of the 
desirability of having it there. 

Elizabeth McKittrick, head of the home 
economics department of the University of 
Wyoming, was a recent visitor. She was 
especially interested in the work in the grain 
laboratory, as she is conducting similar 
studies of the bread-making qualities of 
Wyoming flour as a Purnell project. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. In March Edna 
Benson, Beulah Coon, and Grace Morton 
attended the meeting of the Western Arts 
Association at Des Moines. Miss Coon and 
Miss Morton spoke on related art in home 
economics. Miss Morton also spoke before 


the Northwestern Division of the State 
Teachers Association of Iowa, at Sioux City 
on “Content of clothing courses.” 

During March the department was for- 
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tunate in having a fine loan exhibit of rare 
textiles from the Booklyn Museum and also 
the private collection of Mr. D. C. Crawford. 
These collections were particularly helpful 
for the study of color and different types of 
textile design. 

Matilda Peters of the home economics 
faculty will travel in Europe this summer, 
Beulah Coon, Margaret Fedde, Jane Hink- 
ley, Birdie Vorhies attended the regional 
conference for vocational education which 
was held in Chicago in April. Miss Fedde is 
chairman of the committee on vocational 
experience, Miss Vorhies of that on training 
of teachers in service, Miss Coon of that on 
related subjects. 

The Home Economics Club has had a 
year of worthwhile activities. Money has 
been raised for the scholarship fund, to send 
the president to the meeting at Minneapolis, 
and for contributions to the Ellen H. 
Richards and Constantinople funds. A 
plan is now on foot to obtain a framed picture 
of a prominent home economist. 

The Eighth Annual Farmers’ Fair was 
held at the College of Agriculture May 1. 
Educational exhibits were especially featured 
and well attended. Among them was the 
Mallinson silk film, shown in the textile 
laboratory. The pageant-play, Josephine 
Preston Peabody’s “The Piper,” given by 
the students of the home economics depart- 
ment, in which eighty students took part, 
was handled by students themselves with 
the help of a coach from the dramatic arts 
department and an advisor from the home 
economics faculty. The costuming was 
planned and supervised by the advanced 
class in historic costume. 


